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OXFORD 3X0 'VARSITY LIKE. 

Being the suhsta nee of a lA'etnre delivered beft^re 
the etudents of Aligurh College on Sunday Ihe 
11th of March Jf/00 hj/ Syed Mahdi Hvssain 
liilgvaini B, A. f(Avo>/.) 

Tlio first thiiiir alx^til tin' rpi\c‘rsity of Oxford 
that must stiike* a mitixo of India is, how very 
<lifforcmt it is from tlu' institutions kiK»\\n as uni- 
versitios in his own (‘oiintrv. A uni\(‘rsily in 
InditH is a body \vh(»s(' (•l;i(‘f funct ions ai (‘ to rx- 
nmitm stiuhmts and to (*<mf(‘r do;.iaM*s(>i^ thos(‘ wlm 
are successful in siudi (‘vaniinat ion. J1 is littlf* 
coiuxumod with tin' t^'aclun^e, ^>ti!!l(‘ss \vi<h tin* 
disci|)line, of it s simhmts '1 hi' colh^jzns alliliat('d 
to it arc scattered o\(u- the lonirtli and hrirnlth of 
a Pi*(‘sidmu*y oi- a Dro\ino(' often lar;ier in i^xtimt 
than tlie whole of tin* Jhiti^l) Isles ).ul toLi<‘tl)('r, 
"tdie pui)ils of these* eolh'ires do )ir)j nsuallv live* in 
them nor do(*s it niatti r where the\’ do li\’o — 
wdietlR'i* in u'ood en\ irouiiK'iit s e)r had, in d(*sirahle 
company or the opposite. *1 l.eir intercoursf* with 
their teaelu'rs is practically confined to tin* class- 
room and ttieir re'lations with tliein tln‘r('foi’(* not 
sufficiently cultivated. Rcligicju forms no part of 
their education, tlie trreat div(*rsity of race* and 
creed prevailinfj in India foihids its lM*injj; includid 
in the curriculum of any r*(jllf*i;e which is rn>t prr^- 
fossedly denominational. 
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These are some of the features in which Oxford 
is, wbetlier for better or for woi'so, different from 
the universities of ludia. I’liere also the university 
examines and confers degrees, but it goes further 
than that : it takes care that its students are taught 
■whatever they study and to this end appoints com- 
petent men to teach them. These men in the 
capacity of Professor, Reader, Lecturer or Demons- 
trator, as tho case may be, are called upon to give 
Tegular courses of instruction. Through its Proc- 
tors the university exercises over its alumni a, very 
considerable discipline. It offers valuable prizes 
for which the cleverer ones among them may 
strive by open competition, it encourages the dull 

ones with an alternative Puss course of easv 

% 

studios and, lastly, it punishes those who are 
refractory ; and just as its prizes are weU worthy 
even of the most ambitious, so also are ite» punisli- 
ments by no means to be despised, for the Univer- 
sity can fine, banish and even imprison. In a 
word, it is in a proper sense an alma mater, a 
benign mother who exerts —after the manner of all 
benign and dutiful rnotliers— a wise discipline as 
vf ell as a kindly care and guidance over her chUdren. 

It has been said that colleges in India, affiliated 
to a common university, are often dispersed over 
a wide expanse of territory. The Oxford colleges 
are, on the contrary, gathered together compactly 
within tlie compass of a single small town. Tbenr 
pikpils, inatmid of being allowed to live where they 
choose, are compelled to remde for a part el the 



year withui the four walls of their college or else in 
lioeuced lodgings properly controlled by the au- 
thoritiee. 

Religion, which forms no part of our university 
curriculum, is an essential part of theirs. The 
established state religion of England, as professed 
by her Church, is both taught and assiduously 
prac.tised in the Oxford Colleges. The men - as the 
students are called— are compelled, on pain of fine 
and detention, to attend the college chapel (for 
each college possesses one) a minimum number of 
tiii>es during the term. The University has a chair 
for tlieoiogy no less than for the profane brandies 
of knowledge. A small examination in the Christian 
Scriptures is compulsory for every student. But 
those who are outside the pale of the prevailing 
religion in England are excused from attending 
chapel and may also offer some other subject 
instead of Sci ipture in the examination just noted. 

Such are some of the more obvious distinctions 
between Oxford and universities such as those to 
which we in India are accustomed. 'I'hcy are not 
drawn in an invidiotrs sense but merely as being 
necessary to bear in mind in order the better to 
understand student life at Oxford. Nor is it within 
the scope of this paper to account for these 
differences. Let it suffice to say that one must 
expeet tiiem to exist between two Institutions 
which, tiiongh anakigons in their aim and parpose> 
ate yet fundamentally different in their origin and 
oonstitirtlon. S*or while the One kind of univertdty 
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ii^ the {product of an Act oC some Legislative 
Oouucil aud a creatioQ of but ye.storday, the other 
is the slow aud spontaneous grovvtli of many cen-. 
turies— a venerable institution with a long history 
inseparably bound up with the political, religious 
and literary annals of the country itself. 

The essential characteristics of Oxford as a 
university which mark it out from most other 
universities, as well European as Indian, and 
'Which place it, together with Oambiidge, in a class 
apart, are : firstly, its strictly residential, corporate 
and self-administrating character ; secondly, the 
fact of its being endowed entirely by private bene- 
factors for the encouragement of various studies, 
which renders it independent of state aid ; thirdly, 
its association with a small but historic city with 
its characteristically academic appearance so 
familiar to all those who know and love it, and 
that undoQnable air of tranquil and reposeful 
beauty— lent to it by its ancient and beautiful 
college buildings and the more modern museums 
and libraries— which is nowhere else to be met 
with in Great Britain except perhaps at Oambridge. 
The last, but not for that the least oharactSlristic 
peculiarity of Oxford is the life led by its students 
-which it is here attempted to describe. 

But before that is attempted it is felt that it . 
would not be out of place here to make adigression 
frrnn the main theme and say a word or two, bjr 
way of introdiml^a, obnoeriung the primry Qc]ii|^ 



and character of tho Quiversiby Itself and then to 
pass on to note sotua of the physical aspects of the 
beautiful scene uiuid which the undergraduate 
days of Oxford men are passed. This it is to be 
hoped will assist the uninitiated to understand 
some of the peculiarities of Oxford just noted and 
lead to a finner grasp of the subject. 

Now the Universities of Oxford and Oainbridge 
are known to have sprung np during tho 12th 
century A. D. Their rise was, no doubt, part of a 
similar movement which was then going on all 
over the continent of Europe— movemeut known 
to history by the convenient name of the “ Rise of 
the Universities.” The 12th century marks an 
epoch when universities came into general vogue 
although the institution was by no means then 
invented for the first time. It bad been known 
before, for the university of Salerno (in Italy) had 
been in existence ever since tlie 9th century and 
bad taught, with marked success, the science of 
medicine gleaned from the Saracens. But at the 
period spoken of such institutions multiplied them- 
selves^ appearing first in Italy, then in France* 
then in England and finally all over Europe. . 
Among the more fiunous of these early universities 
it would perhaps be well to mention that of 
Bologna which revived the study of the Oivil Law 
for the benefit of such as were likely to find it 
us^iil in their ordinary avocations, and that 
Faria-riised asa model for Oxford and OamlM'idge— ' 
whhdit in a sicmi^wbat more aeademieal aiwd Idea^ 



iitifitacitii Mijirit, jlevote I ifc>4eif to rhetoric, 
theology and logic. Their risj was one of the 
wigii* of the tiiues. It was one of th'» m iny iodic i* 
tions of oroactUm which was now setting in against 
the state of intellectual stagnation into which 
19uix>i}e had been |[>luuged for a long time. Indeed 
the piienoinenon iias not without justice been said 
to have been a precursor of the great llevival of 
Learning which took place in the 15th century in 
the sense that it paved the way for that event. 
When Greek learning was at length brought 
like an exotic plant into Italy it found there a 
congenial soil wl)ich the universities had no doubt 
helped to prepare. 

It has been said tliat tlm rise of the universi- 
ties was probably a sign of a reaction against the 
state of things then prevailing. For as we all 
know, during the ten centuries or so which inter- 
vene between the fall of the Western Roman 
Rmpire about the year 470 A. D. and the movement 
known as the iievival of Learning which began 
about the middle of the 15th century, Europe 
seems to liaa'e pasee<l through a period, so to speak, 
of inteUectuai torpor— a period during whrbh the < 
science, philosophy and poet»y of the ancient 
Qsreeka had been lost, only to be reidaced by a 
nm»>ow, dogmatic theology and a wordy but barren 
logic, Tbis period is not ineppropriat^y e^led 

Ihtric er Middle Ages, foe, wiith aoose notnlde 
eoEcieiillottft like dJbehurd, Q erb ar t and l&woa 

and stMi fdkmn smt leas • wosthp, its ^oom ie 



reliewd by £ew uames of distinctfoi) in snay 
•department of intellectual activity. It cannot 
show a Euclid op an Archimorle or an Aristotle oi* 
Plato nor yet a Newton, Kepler, Kant or Pascal, 
The fact that the tradition of Greek science aiKl 
philosophy was maintained at all during this period 
is due entirely to the Sai‘acen«, to whom therefore 
humanity must owe a deep debt of. gratitude. 
But for them the gulf between the ancient civilisa- 
tion and the modern would have been harder to 
bridge over than it has proved to be. 

The Midde Ages however were not without 
their merits, for example, the men of medioeval 
times were consummate architects who made their 
work not only very beautiful but also very en- 
during. Many of the noblest niotiuments of archi- 
tecture ever uprearecl by human hands are relics 
of this period and bear witness to the patieut 
laboriousness and the fine artistic taste of the 
modioeval builders. They are the best heritage 
that has descended to us from those times, but 
they were accompanictl by no solid heritage of 
learning ; no new discoveries of science have been 
bequeathed to posterity by that age ; learning had 
at that time fallen into decay and men’s mimfs 
were shackled by a too narrow and bigoted 
orthodoxy. One had lost touch with Greek elvilf- 
sation with its broader cirltiire and more generous 
entlook. The Greek language itself was niflrnowfi 
in the West. Latin indeed was studied as 
language of the Orarefa, but if the psga* attfUoitk 
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were read at all they were not understood in the 
right spirit. Their meaning was obscured behind 
dim clouds of mystic interpretation. Ignorance 
and superstition circumscribed the medioeval mind. 
Vague fears of retribution in an after life kept men 
away from the pursuit of humanistic studies which 
were supposed to be sinful. The tyranny of the 
Church over the mind and the conscience \\&s as 
complete as it was inexorable. On the other hand 
the fatalistic acceptation of the idea of a perpetual 
and inviolable Empire must have limited political 
activity. The intelligence had thus no stimulus for 
expansion. Men’s lives had fallen into a narrow 
groove— lives of routine rather than initiative, 
Religion was observed rather in the letter than 
in the spirit ; it was a religion of elaborate ritual 
and exaggerated asceticism and self inortiiication 
rather than one of beneficent deeds. A glib logic 
with its mock show of learning and a mazy 
theology had taken the place of the true culture, 
the * sweetness and light of the ancionts. 

So much for the decay of learning in the 
Middle Ages. By the beginning of the 12th 
century men wore getting tired of this state of 
affairs. , The rise of the universities, was an iodica- 
tlon of this spirit. They were great centres to 
which flocked hundreds of students from all the 
countries of Europe to learn. In those days the 
Classes of Uio people were illiterate. The noblity 
ai^ gentry were trained rather in the arts proper 
to t&e warrior or the huntsman than in mere hook> 
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learning. Education in a literary sense was practi- 
cally the monopoly of the priestsfand monks. The 
best schools — probably the only schools — had hither- 
to been the monastic schools of the latter where the 
pupils had been taught theology, logic and gram- 
mar and some other science, for the most jmrt 
dialectic, and trained to become priests. The 
mediceval idea of education was that the more 
distasteful it was to the pupil tlm more good it 
was likel}' to do him. T he pupils of the monastic 
schools were therefore subjected to most brutal 
floggings for even the most trivial defaults of the 
memory. Long passages, saj’’ from the old Church 
Fathers or from Commentaries on the Bible, had 
to be memorised, driven home with the aid of the 
rod. The system was one of brutal bullying by the 
inaster and abject submission by the pupil —in 
short a veiitable reign of terror. Wiieu the new 
school, that of the university, came into being, it 
was considered to be a great improvement on the 
old. It gave facilities to a larger number of pupils, 
embraced a wider range of study and probably 
modified the rule of the rod. So much so that 
in many instances the old monastic school was 
turned into the new university. This was the 
ca.se, for example, with the monastic school of Notre 
Dame which was expanded into the University of 
Paris and the schools at Oseney and St. Pridswyde 
which became the nucleus for the University of 

Oxford. 

« 

What was the character of the medioevti^ 
adversity? It was, as has been said a congicga* 
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tion (^students gathered together from many parts 
at a given centre for the purpose of learning. 
Such a body of students banded and governed 
itself on the lines of a trade guild or corporation. 
In fact the word ‘ university it is interesting 
to notet signifias a guild or corporation, the full title 
being, ** univer$itaB magietrorum et sckolarium 
i. e. a corporation or guild of teachers and pupils. 

This was the constitution of the trade guild on 
which the early university modelled itself : — 

It was an association of the followers of a 
given trade or profession, banded together for the 
purpose of perserving the secrets and protecting 
the interests of that trade and confining the prac- 
tice of it to the members of the guild in order to 
secure a monopoly. They had charters granted 
then by the civil (the universities also from the 
eoolesiasticul) authorities iucorporating them as a 
guild which made it illegal for any but themselves 
to practice their trade. If any one outside the 
clique wished to practice it he had to apprentice 
himself, for a peiiotl varying from three to five 
years, to a member of the guild and learn the busi- 
ness. At the end of that time he became the 
partner or associate of his master and, in another 
two years, an independent member of the guild, 
tiiat is, a master-craftsman (to use the technical 
term then employed) with full licence to practice 
Ms trade and take a certain number of appreuUeoSt 
An invention the Middle ages, this kind ci 
guild long remained a potent influence beth lor 
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good aad evil in European commerce, dying out 
only so lately as the 18th century. It was a 
substitute for the Trust and Trade Cnion of modern 
times. Whatever its economic shortcomings, it 
seems to have guaranteed proficiency on the part 
of those practising any trade or calling. 

The reason why the early universities modelled 
themselves on this kind of trade guild was mainly 
that they found that by becoming corporations 
they could the better safeguard the rights and 
the interests of the large number of foreigners of 
which they consisted, for the ordinary law.s of the 
land neither clearly defined the one nor adequately 
protected the other in those days. The foreigner 
had no standing before the law so that the incorpo- 
ration of the universities was to a great extent a 
measure of self preservation. Another reason for 
it was, no doubt, the protection of the profession of 
teaching. The university, as a guild, acquired the 
power to grant licences to teach— licences without 
which teaching was illegal. Tiiese licences were 
none other than what are now to us the very 
familiar degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Laws, 
Medicine, Letters etc. The recipient of these 
degrees was empowered to teach the various 
sciences and arts in which he took a degree. But 
these degrees or licences to teach were only given 
to a pupil who had completed his term oi apprett- 
tio^Mp and w»s now qualified to teacfii. In the 
begiasiag the puf^ had to serve an apprenticeship 
of three or lour years under a master; tiben 
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became bis master’s associate by acquiring the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Finally, in another 
three years, he was made Master or Doctor. He 
was now teacher and not pupil and moreover 
acquired the right to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the guild’s affairs. Such is the curious 
and interesting origin of university degrees. 

Oxford in the beginning was very typical of 
these early universities, the jK>int8 of difference 
which mark it out from its prototypes of the con- 
tinent having only crept in during its subsequent 
history. It was an expansion of certain Monastic 
schools of the type before mentioned which had 
been established in the dissolved nunneries of 
Oseney Abbey and St. Frideswyde in the town of 
Oxford. It is impossible to fix any definite date at 
which the schools became the University. Probably 
the transition was too gradual to be perceptible. 
The first definite testimony we possess of the ex- 
istence of a guild of teachers and scholars at 
Oxford is contained in the remark of a certain 
author called Giraldus Oambrensis or Qiraldus of 
Wales who flourished during the reign of the An- 
gevin Kings of England and was a very witty and 
versatile writer. This man having, in the year 
1184, written a book on the topography of Ireland, 
was anxious to read it aloud before an audience 
sufficlentiy intelligent to appreciate it. Such an 
audience he found at Oxford. His remarks about 
Vcm place are quaint but illuminating since they 
point to the fact that, by 1184 certiunly, one of 
those great corporations of tire period called ** usd- 
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versities of teachers and scholars ” was in full 
working order at Oxford. It is true that teachers 
from Bologna and Paris had lectured at Oxford on 
Roman Law and on the Bible respectively nearly 
fifty years before that date. But there is nothing 
in this statement to point to the existence of a uni- 
versity ; Oxford was then probably still a Monastic 
school. On the other hand the testimony of 
Giraldus is very clear. His remarks— being not 
without a certain vein of humor — are worth quoting. 
Speaking of himself in the third jJcrson he says : — 

“In course of time when the work was finish- 
ed and revised, not wishing to hide his candle 
under a bushel, but wishing to plac<j it in a can- 
dlestick so that it might give liglit, he resolved to 
read it before a vast audience at Oxford where the 
clergy of England chiefly flourished and excelled in 
clerkly lore. And as there were three distinctions 
or divisions in the work, and each division occupied 
a day, the readings lasted three successive days, 
On the first day he received and entertained at his 
lodgings all the poor people of the whole town ; on 
the second all the doctors of Ihe different faculties 
and such of their pupils as were of fame and note ; 
on the third the rest of the scholars with the 
milites of the town and many burghers. It was a 
costly and noble act, for the authentic and ancient 
times of the poets were thus in some measure 
renewed ; and neither present nor past time can 
furnish any record of such a solemnity having ever 
taking place in jSngland." 
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A bull from the Pop© gave the University the 
neceasary legal authority to exist and and carry on 
its work. Charters from Henry Ilf later on deal 
with the board, residence and discipline of the 
scholars. Like the other universities of the 
time Oxford consisted of a large number — pro- 
bably several thousands— of scholars many of 
whom were foreigners. These scholars sometimes 
migrated from university to universitj' so that in 
this way Oxford had come to receive especially 
strong contingents from the university of Paris — 
a valuable accession to its strength. Many of the 
scholars were wretchedly poor, so much so that 
not a few had to live by begging. To do this, 
however, they had to obtain tlie consent of the 
Chancellor, as the head of the guild was called. 
It was the custom for the members of the early 
universities to divide themselves into groups on 
lines of nationality so that those having a common 
nationality belonged to the same group. These 
groups were called ''nations”. Each "nation'* 
elected a deputy to represent its interests at the 
common council of the guHd. These representa- 
tives were called Proctors or Procurators. For 
example Paris was divided into four "natious** 
such as tbe French, the English, the Italian etc. 
In this way Oxford was divided into two "nations’* 
—a "northern” and a "southern”. Those who came 
from the north cX the river Trent belonged to the 
folrhmft those who came from the south of that 
liv# and from Wales bekmged to the latter. The 
interests ai these groups were n^pressoted by e 
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Proctor elected by each nf them. The aetoiars of 
Oxford lived with the masters to whom they 
were apprenticed in houses called Inns or Hostels. 
As yet there were no colleges. There were four 
faculties or branches of teaming namely, the 
faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and Theology. 
The Arts course consisted first of the “threefold 
way” viz grammar, rhetoric and logic and then 
the “fourfold way” f. e. music, arithmetic, 
geometry aud’astronomy. These comprised what 
were calledj the “ seven liberal arts”. The 
apprentice went through this course in four years 
when he became the associate of his master by 
gaining the degree. of Bachelor of Arts. Then in 
another three years, on his showing proofs of dili- 
gence, the chancellor made him Master of Arts 
which gave him the privilege of teaching others 
and of voting on questions concerning the manage- 
ment of the University. After this, if he chose, 
he could go through special courses in Law, Medi- 
cine or Theology — the other faculties — and take 
degrees, i. e., teaching licenses, in them. 

Darly in the 13th century came an important 
step in the history of the University. There were 
established what were called “ Univerzitjf che^a.” 
These consisted of money left by oharitaMe persons 
to help to support poor but deserving students 
while tiiey studied. The money was lent to poor 
stodents by t&e trnstees or executors d the donor 
as a loan witimut interest. 'Bius tlm poor student 
couki keep body and soul togei^r duHng Ids 
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stcademical career without having recourse to 
begging. When he was able to earn money by his 
learniug the loan could be repaid. The chests are 
important because they introduced the principle of 
endowment which is the foundation on which the 
whole fabric of the University of Oxford stands at 
this day. 

The next important step was the foundation of 
colleges. The need for these was apparent; for 
even with the university chests and the Inns and 
Hostels the life of the students was an unenviable 
one. It was a very hard life and sadly lacking in 
discipline. To make matters worse the plague, 
which sometimes visited Oxford, played terrible 
havoc among them so that the undergraduate 
population experienced many vicissitudes, coming 
down from several thousands to only a few hun- 
dred and then slowly mounting up again in propor- 
tion as the pestilence subsided. To add to this 
there were occasional fierce and even bloody frays 
between the students and the townspeople or 
“ townees " as the modern slang disparagingly calls 
them. The University as a distinct and self gov- 
erning body was regarded as a kind of rival to the 
town which had its own municipal government. 
Moreover certain immunities and privileges enjoy- 
ed by the former gave rise to endless jealousies. 
Hon<» the occasional confiicts in which their rivalry 
enlminated. As a remedy for some of these evils 
c<#eges weio first instituted where adequate provi- 
sion oeuld be made for the comfort of the scholars 
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aad ft pi*o^ supervision and disoipltne exercnaed* 
lii %as j^rhaps hoped too that white .the strong 
odiege gates shut in the scholars they mr^t at the 
siuiie tirafe help to shut out the {Hague. 

The importance of the establishment of colleged 
lies in the tact that they lend to Oxford one of' the 
features most peculiar to itself and one which dis* 
tinguishes it from nearly all other universities. 
At this point'Oxford leaves the beaten track fol- 
lowed by the universities of the continent to strike 
out a course of its own. Oxford and Cambridge 
more particularly than all others, are universities 
of colleges. 

The idea of a college in the sense in which it is 
understood at* Oxford and Cambridge, the idea, 
that is to say, of an organized and endowed society 
within the CJnlversity, housed in an appropriate 
building where study would not ho divorced from 
discipline nor learning from comfort and decency, 
originated from a certain Walter de .Merton, Ohan- 
oellor of Kngland and Bishop of Koohester, uho 
flourished under the reigu of Henry Ilf and of his 
soa Eldward I. He was the first to found a college 
of the kind which has ever since served as a {jat- 
tern for every sulMsequent colle^ at either of the 
two Universities. It is true that there are two 
^undfttiooe eavUer than that of Walter de Merton 
one of which, indeed, has had pretensions, though 
on slender grounds, to antiquity not less remote 
of Kin^ Allred the 0mt bimlf ; 
hut ol ttvase earMer fottndfttioiie wae a 
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college in the modern sense of the word until the 
example bad been set by Walter de Merton. His 
college, Merton, is therefore the earliest college 
and by the fact of founding it he has justly been 
said to have revolutionised university life in Eng- 
land, for in this way he originated the famous 
collegiate systeui. 

In the year 1264 Walter deMerton devoted 
one of his estates to fhe maintenance of twenty 
scholars at Oxford in a house and at the same 
time, by issuing a series of statutes, regulated the 
traiuiug, discipline and study of the members of 
the little society. They were to live “ simply and 
frugally, without mumuring, satisfied with bread 
and beer, and with one course of flesh or fish a 
day.” In 1274 he enlarged the society and appoint- 
ed a warden to preside over it. He had founded 
another such society at a place called Malden but 
now he welded the two together, transferring his 
other establishment to Oxford. Out of every ten 
scholars he appointed oi^ to look after the other 
nine, much in the same way as ‘ monitors ’ are ap- 
pointed in some public schools in England. This 
monitor was called Deoanua which signifies “ tenth 
man”— —a word from which the word Dean is 
said to have been derived, A Dean in a modern 
college at Oxford in an officer who looks after the 
discipline of the students. 

The statutes granted by Merton in that year are 
^ iMt of tiie series and actually remained in totce 
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until an Act of Parliament in 1856 gave new statu- 
tes to all the colleges. They are said to be reinatk- 
able for their breath of aim and minuteness of detail. 
For while on the one hand tliey are (in the words 
of a late warden) “ a marvellous repertory of 
minute and elaborate provisions governing every 
detail of college life ’’ on the other hand they intro- 
duce a momentous change for the better in univer- 
sity education by boldly establishing an example of 
“a great seminary.” to quote again the same war- 
den, “ of secular clergy which should educate a suc- 
cession of men capable of doing good service in 
Obnrch and State.” Which means to say nothing 
more or less than this *. that whereas until now 
university e<lucation, such as it was, was confined 
to men belonging to one or other of the great mon- 
astic orders who were naturally up-holders of the 
papacy, it was now to be thrown open to a much 
wider circle, it was to be thrown open to the «ecu- 
lar clergy, L e., to men who, though priests, be- 
longed to no particular order and were therefore 
free from the narrowness or prejudice of class. 
'Ihese men were to devote themselves to study 
pure and simpio and not to the perpetual jiractice 
cf the rituals of their religion as did some orders 

of this duty they were relieved by chaplains 

specially appointed for the purjmse nor to the 

practice of philanthropy as did some other orders. 
Sdence, philosophy and the liberal arts were to 
take precedence of theology. The scholars were 
no longer to be tied down by ascetic obligations ; 
they might even enlarge their minds by travel. ’ ' 
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The example of Merton was so ohvkMifiy good 
(h^t it was soon followed by toauy other bme- 
Ikctors of University wlw enme forward and 
formed and endowed societies on his plan- and 
quartered them in buildings roughly imitated from 
Me^fon. Ck>ilege. 1 u this way the college quadrangle 
was ov<dved and the hall, the chapel and the Ubrery- 
originally an idea of Walter de Merton's-rrcaine to 
be among the principal features common to all 
the Oxford Colleges. “ By the example which be 
set ” says the inscripcion on Merton’s tomb yrith 
perfect justice, “ he is the founder of all existing 
colleges.’' One of his imitators— 1 believe it was 
the founder of Exet<;r College— even went so far 
in the direction of reform as to dedicate the so* 
ciety u'hich he founded entirely to the education 
of laymen. In this way, one after another, the 
“ daughters of the alinu mater ’’ were born, until 
there sprang up that goodly family of colleges 
which one sees at Oxford to-day. The process 
lasted right up to the latter half of the (9th cen- 
tury when the last college, Kebie, was founded in 
commemoration of a particularly distinguished son 
of Oxford. This is how it happens that the od- 
lego buildings at Oxford bear the impress ol all 
the ages between the 13th century and the 19th 
and are therefore a cqrious and instructive JBhls- 
tration of the various phases through whida Ihe 
ar^ of architeoture has passed in iply. 

nti^tuoately the parts of coUf^ still'fOt* 

ta^ yrhidi date fuidh^^ hack thao the Ifth 

ftu^ omopm i 
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<Oiiee the way had been shown bjjf Waltef 'de 
Merton, the entire membership of the Uhivei^hity 
tended to divide itself up into small, organised amt 
endowed societies like the one which ho had found* 
ed, and there soon came a time when the fact df 
belonging to the University became inseparable 
from the fact of belonging to one of these societies 
or colleges. This continued to be the case until, 
in the latter half of the 19th century, it was again 
made possible for a student to belong to the Uni- 
versity without being necessarily a member of a 
college. 

It is not intended here to go into the history 
of individual colleges beyond the general state- 
ment made above. To do so would bo outside the 
scope of this introduction wliich merely aims at 
helping those who are unfamiliar with Oxford to 
understand some of the institutions which arc 
peculiarly Oxonian. It would therefore sufiBoe 
just to mention two or three of the principal col- 
leges which are likely to interest one before pass- 
ing on to the consideration of the system as a 
whole. 

Among the more interesting colleges at Oxford 
naay be mentioned the two foundations which have 
bcou alluded to as being earlier than ^at of Merton 
but which .were ^Hng^uaily not coUeges in l^e eawe 
an Martofi. but bemune so a£terwarda> Ibsee- 
age^ respep^^y* Uidversity OoHege ifod Bsfihd 
Osbsige. The one was endowed by Wmiam Atn^ 
descoD of Bnibaa, iBsi!S49y andtlfe otber by dMw 
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^aliiol, father of the fatnoua Scottish King erf 
whoaa j’oii; tnoat have react in your hiatortea. Balliol 
is a college intellectually pre-eminent among its 
sister colleges, partly, I suppose, because many of 
its members are of the clever Scottish nation* 
ality. Dpiversity College has a curious tradition 
that it was founded by King Alfred the Great and 
the way it cams by tljat tradition is sufficiently 
amusing to deserve a passing notice in this place. 
It would appear that at a critical juncture in its 
oarly history the college found itself on the losing 
side in a lawsuit wherein the lands with which it 
had been endowed were at stake. In order to save 
these lands from confiscation, the autlibrities^of the 
college bethought themselves of a ruse which, 
however doubtful it may .sound to modern ears, 
was apparently not incompatible, with the medioei- 
val standard of morality. They solemnly swore in 
court that the lands in question had been a royal 
g^ft, bestowed on the college by Alfred the Great a 
claim which, if made good, would render them, by 
law, immune from forfeiture. This claim was sup- 
ported by a forged documoift which is, curiously, 
enough still preserved. It purports to be a deed of 
King Alfred’s making over certain lands to Univer- 
sity College. The reason why they pitched upon King 
Alfred rather than on any other King of antiquity 
was that there was an ancient tradition connecting 
City <3t Oxford in acme way with that Kfog. 
Tholre arh atiU some ccrfns preserved at Oxford* 
wiicli are aupposed to have been atruek tliera at‘ 
the Insladfse Of Alfred the Great. I belfove the- 
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document contains many absurd and puerile ans^t* 
ronisms and contradictions which would hardly 
have deceived a modern schoolboy ; for instance it 
makes out the historian Bede to have been a oon«- 
temporary of Alfred 1 But it seems to have answer* 
ed its purpose by convincing the medioeval lawyers. 

That document is the sole foundation on which 
the claim of University College to having been 
founded by Alfred the Great is based. Of 
course no one seriously maintains it to-day. But, 
nevertheless, it is a time honoured custom among 
the members of University College to pretend, 
out of loyalty to their college, to believe in the 
legend since it invests the college with an air of 
hoary antiquity. They even went so far, some 
years ago, as to give a dinner in celebration of the 
thousandth anniversary of its supposed founder. 

Another interesting college is Christchurch, 
which was founded by Cardinal Wolse>, and was 
originally called ‘Cardinal College’ after him. Wol- 
sey, as you know, was the chief minister of Henry 
VIII and an immensely powerful personage in 
the state so long as he continued in favour. He 
was Lord Chancellor as well as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Papal Legate, Archbishop of York, 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
of War. In short he was an entire modern cabinet 
in a sort of way rolled into one, and, in ecclesiastical 
matters even more powerful than a modern cabinet. 
Beheld all the powerful offices in the state in his owit 
pmaon. He was a clever and aml^tious statesinia 
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afi4;«a e6tbttsia»^ pstroa kA kavniiig’-oiie of 
iflost refatrkable representatiives tho Eteiuiia- 
sanee ia fiag^and^ He built two colleges, like 
everything^eke be did, oa a very ambitiotts seek. 

oae was Oavdioal College at Oxford aad the 
c^ier aoCoUege at Ipswich, his imtive town, Wheo 
he fell into disgrace about 1530 owing to his be* 
idg supposed to stand in the way of one of the 
tsatl’imonial projects of Henry VIII, his two 
colleges were forfeited to the Crown along with 
his other property. Cardinal College was subse- 
quently restored to the University under the new 
name of Christ Church. The institution at Ipswich 
still belongs to the Crown but is not used . as a 
college. Christchurch is a remarkable college in 
many ways and will be noticed a little more in 
detail later on in this paper. 

It'inay fairly be said that the colleges noticed 
here, namely. University, Balliol, Merton and Christ 
C^aurob are very representative types of Oxford 
Collegee. There are nearly twenty others besides 
tbeee whicli it is not necessary to mention. But 
speaking of the system as a whole which is so 
cfaaraoteristio erf Oxford, it may be said that in the 
flvst {dace its initiation introduced, as we have seen* 
tho factor of regularity and discipline into uidversity 
jpn.' The appearance of the college ebwigod the 
IfAiveraltjr from being a school for the Menkisk 
<Mipni intoai training g^oouad lor men of the world 
ddUM' otttiiiNBili npOD' life was not bouodeil by th» 
the tdhister, Univecaily ediicatlcai waa 
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thrown open to a wider class hy the striking I’eform 
erf Walter de Merton, its sco|^ was enlarged and 
even its object changed. 1 1 became, and is still, 
tne object of a university training to produce, as 
far as possible, practical men, well fitted for the 
battle of life, broad-minded, liberally educated and 
free from the fetters of prejudice to think and act 
according to an independent judgement — “ men 
capable of doing good service in Church and State,** 
to repeat a quotation made elsewhere in this paper. 
In a word, the aim is to produce good citizens. 
When the study of Greek was introduced at Oxford 
by the labours of Li nacre, Colet, Grocyx and Sir 
Thomas More, and at Cambridge by Erasmus, this 
liberal tendency of university education received a 
further and lasting impetus through contact with 
the noble Greek ideals of manhoed. 

'i'he most important element of college life— 
one which is said to constitute more than half of the 
good there is in a university training. Is the com- 
mon life of the students in a college, "i ho fact of 
living, working and playing togetherj and of being 
members of the same institution engeudci's a sense 
of corporate unity and an enthusiasm for the body 
to which one belongs. This esprit de corps is a 
wholesome infiueuce since it teaches the indivi- 
dual to sacrifice his private gain or advantage for 
the good of tho body as a whole. The college 
atmosphere is full of this spirit. Then again the 
daily and intimate aontact with mep varying 
grmitly.:iii ability and: in character gives the st|U«- 
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dent a valuable experience of the world, while the 
interchange of opinions and sentiments tends to 
broaden his mind by bringing before him other 
points of view than his own on subjects on which 
ho thinks seriously. Finally, a body of young men 
living together, generally set up for themselves a 
standard of morality which the public opinion of 
the body exacts from every individual composing 
it; this standard is high in proportion to the es» 
teem and reverence in which the young men hold 
the corporate entity which they represent. The 
standard is vague and the canons by which the 
conduct of the individual is judged are not written 
down but merely fixed by the instinct of the body 
just whenever the occasion arises for comj)eUlng 
one of its members to maintain the conjoint honour. 
Such automatic regulation of conduct is far more 
efficac’ous than any amount of formal advice from 
a pedagogue could be. These and other advan- 
tages are offered by corporate life in a college 
where there is not too muclj restraint or inter- 
ferenco exerted from outside. It affords a valu- 
able practical training and helps to form character. 
This aspect of college life is well described in the 
following passage quoted from some one by Mr. 
Cecil Headhun in his excellent book on Oxford. 

“ The individual is called to other activities 
besides those of his own sole gain. Diversities of 
thought and training, of taste, ability, strength and 
character, brought into daily contact, bound fa^ 
togetiier by ties of common interest, give birth to 



sympathy, brooileii thought and force enciuiry, 
that haply in tho issue maj' be formed that rea. 
soned conviction and kuovvledge,^ that power of 
independent thought, to proiluce wliich is the aim 
of our University Education.” 

An Oxford college is a smaU, endowed society 
within the larger one of the University. The 
authorities of a college are appointed from among 
those who have risen by merit to be its fellows. 
They are usually known as the college Dons.';- They 
consist of a Head, elected,"! believe, for life by 
thefclloivs of tlie college from among themselves 
and of several other officers.'! Curiously, the Head 
is designated by different names in the different 
colleges, for instance, he* is known, 'as Master in 
some and as Prinei['al, Provost, President, Rector 
or Warden in otliers. Of thejothci’'^ officers the 
Dean is the dignitary who looks after the religious 
and disciplinary side of the college, the Bursar is 
the one who manages the college finances; while 
the Tutor, the most itnportant, perhaps, of them 
all, attends to tli3 general well-being of tlie stu- 
dents besides imparting instruction. Ho is less of 
a teacher tl»an of a temporary^ guardian in loco 
parentis during terra time. In addition to these 
important functionaries a college has usually a lec^ 
turer for each separate branch of knowledge, and, 
if it hapi>ens to lx)a8t a scientific laboratory, it may 
even sport a demon.strator or practical teaoher of 
science. As to the management of its iuteroai 
affairs a (x>llege is pracUcally indepeiulent of tire 
University. But it. is not so in other respects, in 
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fact it could not exist without the University ; for 
t4io college is part and parcel of the University. It 
forms a sub-division of the body of the University 
so that all its members are necessarily also members 
of the larger body. All the authority it possesses 
is derived solely from the University. To have re- 
course to a somewhat far-fetched simile which has 
been employed to illustrate the relation of the col- 
lege to the nlina mater, a college at Oxford may l>e 
compared to a planet in the solar system in the res- 
pect that, although self-sufficing for many of its 
ihternal needs, it is yet dependent on a central 
source for its light and guidance. 

Enough has now been said about the origin 
and primary constiluticn of the University and 
about the genesis of the college and the way in 
which it affected tliat constitution to enable us to 
understand some of timse peculiarities of Oxford 
which wore enumerated at the outset of this paper 

peculiarities which are likely to strike the 

Indian student forcibly on his first view of the Uni- 
versity. Here is, for instance, a University which 
retains to a large extent the character of being a 
vast corporate society of students and teachers, 
self-governing in its constitution and containing 
within it* a number of smaller organised, endowed 
and self governing bodies in the shape of colleges. 
Or again, we have here a city full of ancient college 
buildings peopled by many hundreds of under 
graduates ; or yet again a system of education in 
which the idea of residence is inseparably associa- 
ted with the idea of instruction. 
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It \^ould be beside our object to trace the 
history of the University any further from this 
point. We must stop at the foundation of the first 
college. Let those who are interested in the 
subject refer to their books and resume the thread 
for themselves and follovv it through the interven- 
ing ages, up to the present day. They will find it a 
highly interesting and profitable occupation. 'I’hey 
will find it interesting, for example, to read how, 
during the Itenaissance in Ungland, the University 
became the pioneer cf the New Learning; in what 
way Oxford was affected by the religious struggle 
which followed the Reformation and how the his- 
toric city came to be tlie scene of the martyrdom of 
Latimer at the stake; how under the ytuart Nings 
both city and University enthusiastically espoused 
tlie royal cause and Oxford became the stronghold 
whence Prince Rupert directed his daring raids 
against the Parliamentary forces during the Civil 
War ; or how, finally, Oxford has given rise, in 
more recent times, to two remarkable religious 
movements the Wesleyan and the High Church, 
which have, each in its own way, profoundly influ- 
enced the social and religious life of the nation. 

But we are not concerned with these thingd. 
Let us ratlier try to convey some general idea of 
tire physical appearance of Oxford as it stands 
today before dealing w ith the life of the student 
there. 

What does • Oxford look ' like ? ‘ It would Ire 
difficult to answer that question adequately within 
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% sihhII space aiul witlinut the aid of pictorical il- 
lustrations. But some general idea of it may be 
eouveyed in a few words. 

We propose first to take a distant view of 
Oxford from some coign of vantage on a neighbour- 
ing heiglit; then we [rroposo to approach and take 
a general view of the city at close quarters, and 
finally to select some conspicuous part of it for a 
somewhat detaiJerl description. This plan, it is to 
1x5 hoped, will suflQco for the pur])ose in view. 

Let us, then, imagine ourselves stationed, say, 
on Board’s Hill, not far to tlie sonth-wesb of the 
city. One glance suffices to show that Oxfonl lies 
in a broad and fertile valley, enclosed on tire east 
and west by ranges of low liills. Ihis valley has 
all the attributes of a quiet rural scene in middle 
England ; it is delightfully green and rejjosefiil ; it 
is full of country sights and sounds and smells; 
we see green fields, enclosed bj'' hedges of a deeper 
green, all along the slope of the hill on which we 
stand. Down below, at the foot of the hill, we 
see large, flat exf>anse3 of meadow in which fat, 
red-coioured cattle may be seen to be browsing. 
Here and there little villages like Hinksey and 
Oodstowe are scattered over the countryside, and 
here and there we can espy an isolated farm or 
the spire of a country church. The air has a braciug 
freshness, being loaded with the scent of hay and 
wild flowers (for wc will suppose it is summer 
time,) and the scMinda that assail oar ears are 
fdeepy aouad# «of the o«tiAtrjr-~the lowing qf 



kine and the songs of birds and insects. With 
the exception of a single railway which runs along 
the valley, no sight or sound of ugly, modern 
machinery mars the scene, no factories taint the 
atmosphere. Evidently we are not in the neigh- 
bourhood of a big manufacturing town. Down in 
the valley two streams may be plainly seen. Of 
these the broader one is the Thaines and the nar- 
rower the Oherwell. At a certain point these two 
streams pin. Immediately at their junction stands 
the city of Oxford. The streams enfold it in their 
arms, insulating it almost completely. The ’I haraeS 
with a sweeping and majestic bend closes off two 
sides of the city while the Cherwell cuts off a third 
side. Thus only one side of Oxford, the northern, 
is unenclosed by water so that the city is almost, 
on an island. 

The impression that Oxford gives one on a dis- 
tant view is the impression of a city of many and 
stately domes and spires whose graceful shapes 
pfep out of dense masses of foliage. Conspicuous 
among these are the dome of the lladcliffe Library 
and that which surmounts the great gate of Christ- 
church College, while the beautiful towers of Mag- 
dalen and Merton and the graceful spire of St. 
Mary's are also not to be mistaken. Wood, water 
and architecture seem to be happily combined in 
the making up of this scene and one begains to 
admit that Oxford has not without Justice been 
said to be one of the most beautiful cities in the 
Kingdom. 
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' ■ Let us now take a nearer view. We enter the 
city from the west. An ugly combination of Rail- 
way Station, breweries, gasworks and narrow, 
stone-paved streets, witli tram lines in the 
middle of them, meets the eye; but we 
soon make our way to a central part of the 
city by following the tram lines. Here we pause 
at the crossing of four principal streets which is 
marked by a clock-tower. ThivS spot is Carfax. 
Here the contrast with the slums we have left 
behind us is striking. The streets are cleaJi and 
spacious and the buildings around us deserving 
of notice. Straight in front of us as we stand 
with our back to the clock-tower, lies the High 
Street ; on our right is St Aldates and on our 
left Corui market and St. Giles. Let us make a 
short excursion into eacii of these thoroughfares by 
way of getting acquainted with our city. Let us 
begin with the High street for it is one of the 
principal feature.s of Oxford. It is said to be one 
of the most beautiful streets in the Kingdom. It 
slopes gently downwards from Carfax, continuing 
at first in a straight line but finishing off with a 
graceful curve at the end. The curve is pronounced 
cnotigh to prevent our seeing the bottom of the street 
while we are still at Carfax ; but, as we proceed, 
the street, so to speak, unfolds itself slowly. Both 
sides are lined with graceful and stately buildings- 
On the right is the massive and imposing facade of 
University Collage, showing two great gates in 
intervals of huge and solid gray wall. Farther on, 
on the same side, is the large modern building of 
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the fixatuiiiation Schools. It is graceful but 
not so massive or imposing as the college. On 
our left there is a great variety of buildings 
quite different from one another not less than 
three colleges and two churches. Of the 
latter, St. Mary’s, about half way down the street 
is one of the most beautiful in Oxford, and of 
the Colleges, Magdalene, at the bottom of the street 
is noted for its beautiful tower, for its cloisters and 
for its grounds. The two colleges wo meet on our 
left before coming to Magdalene are Brasenose and 
All Souls’. Just beyoud Magdalene is the river 
Cherwell wliich is here spanned by a bridge. Our 
street stops at this bridge. We stand on the 
bridge, then face about and look up the High 
Street. The view from the bridge is one of the 
most beautiful a city can afford. On our right baud, 
below the bridge, tlie Cherwell winds round the 
tall trees of an avenue known as Addition’s Walk 
and close by tlie side of the river rises one of the 
masterpieces of architecture, the square tower of 
Magdalene, chaste and beautiful, towering high 
above the briilge, above the trees and above every- 
thing else in tiie neighbourhood, its gray set off 
remarkably in the green of the surrounding foliage. 
In front of us in the graceful curve of the High 
Street, the beautiful St. Mary’s Church, the mas- 
sive University College and All Souls’ which line it 
along the curve are plainly visible. On our left the 
view is not less charming. Here the Cherwell flows 
along a meadow in a graceful bend, its banks lined 
with the tall trees of Christ Church Meadow, 
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while at a short distance from the river ohe can 
catch a glimpse of the giant oaks and spacious ave^ 
nues of Broad Walk. 

We leave the road, turn to our left and follow 
the river along its riglit bank. It is a beautifully 
cool and shady walk for the bank is lined with 
trees all along its length. On our right is a 
meadow, also bordered with trees. Looking 
across tlie meadow we can see the backs of three 
colleges through the intervening trees. They 
are Christchurch, Merton and Corpts Ohristi. 
The first of these is easily distinguishable owing to 
its great dome, its gate and the steeple of its 
chapel— a chapel which has the honour of being 
used as the local cathedral ; the second is made 
equally remarkable by its beautiful sqtiare tower ; 
the third is not so imposing as the first two but 
yet has a symmetry of outline which lends it a 
peculiar grace. The river, the trees and these 
buildings together form a combination of wood, 
water and stone difficult to surpass in beauty. 

We continue our walk along the bend of the 
Cherwell. The river, after describing almost a 
semi-circle, finally mingles its waters with the 
Thames, At their confluence a novel sight greets 
the eye. 

The whole shore of the Thames, from here upto 
a bridge, called Folly Bridge, about a furlong up 
the river, is lined with a long row of bright-colour- 
ed barges. There are more than twenty of them. 
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They are all gaudily painted and guilded and have 
tlie look of somewhat over-grown, toy Noah’s Arks. 
Each barge bears the coat of-arms of some college, 
blazoned on a shield at its stern ; it also flies the 
colours of a college at the end of a single mast. 
They are commodious craft, but clumsy and scar- 
cely intende<l for navigation, for one finds them 
perpetually moored to the shore. They serve as 
the head quarters of the boat clubs of the various 
colleges and as points of embarkation and debark- 
ation for the crows of their racing boats. Also in 
summer, when tlio intercollegiate boat races are 
on, these barges serve as stands for spectators, 
places wiiore tlio friends of the undergraduates 
are treated to a sight of the races. But this will 
be enlarged upon in its proper place wlien we 
come to treat of uiulergraduatc life. 

We jiass along the barges, admiring the pretty 
decorative effect of their paint and guilding, until 
we turn into a spacious avenue, lined on each side 
by enormous trees, which meets the river’s bank 
at right angles. This avenue i.s known a.s the 
Broad Walk. It leads us up to Christchurch col- 
lege which we enter by a iarge gate. 

The frontage of Christchurch which faces 
Broad Walk is long and massive and lofty, relieved 
by the gate we have spoken of and by long rows 
of windows on either side of the gate. These win- 
dows are placed in three long rows one above the 
other. They are the windows of living-rooms of 
undergraduates which look on to the Broad .Walk* 
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the Meadow and the River, or the ‘ Lower River ’ 
as the reach of the Thames is called. 

We enter the college. The gate leads us into 
a narrow, cramped, stone-paved and dingy court 
whence we go on to the chapel. It is a very large 
chapel and has an unmistakable air jof antiquity* 
It is called the Cathedral and is used as such by 
the Bishop of Oxford. It would bojlong and tedi- 
ous to describe the Cathe.lral. Let it suffice to 
mention a very intere.sting fact about it which is 
this, that a small portion of it is the oldest piece of 
masonry in Oxford, having formed part of the anci- 
ent Abbey of St. Frideswyde in which, as will be 
remembered, was the monastic school that Jis be- 
lieved to have been the germ of the University 
of Oxford. The Abbey dates bick to tl»e ninth 
century and St. Frideswyde, its founder, is said 
to have been the daughter of one of the petty 
Saxon Kings of England. From the Cathedral 
we pass on to a spacious quadrangle. There is 
a founcain in the centre of the quadrangle sur- 
rouded by grass plots. The four sides of the 
quadrangle are made up of buildings containing the 
living rooms of undergraduates. These buildings 
are three storeys high and square]! shape. The 
rooms occupied by the undergraduates are placed 
one above the other. Each set of rooms has a 
staircase to itself. Each staircase is distinguished 
by a letter and also contains the names of the 
students that live in the set of rooms to which it 
leads, painted in large letters on the wall. It is 
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usual for at least one tutor or lecturer or other 
college clou to live in each of these sets together 
with the undergraduates who occupy it. Each of 
the occupants of these sets of rooms, or ‘staircases’ 
as they are somewhat inaccurately called, has two 
rooms to himself. 

One side of the quadrangle contains an enor- 
mous gate which gives exit to the street beyond. 
Inside the gate is the Poster’s Lodge, that is 
to say rooms occupied by the janitor of these mas- 
sive portals. He is the useful individual who guards 
the gate. Shuts it in your face if you are too late 
in coming back to your rooms. Keeps a register 
of the students in the college. Receives letters 
for you and makes himself generally useful or ob- 
noxious to you according to the quality of your 
generosity towards him. The particular college 
gate we have before us is built in an archway 
underneath a tall tower which contains a clock and 
an enormous bell which has been christened Old 
Tom. The tower is surmounted by the famous 
dome of Christ Church. It is possible to climb up 
the tower and look at the great bell. But the way 
is over dangerously rotten-looking and then are 
creaking wooden stairs to climb and the belfry is 
dark and full of bats. The Clock-tower of Christ 
Church is a very lofty and imposing structure and 
can be both seen and heard all over Oxford. 

Part of one side of the quadrangle is taken up 
by the College Hall, that is to say the great room 
in which all the undergraduates and Dons dine 
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t(^ether in the evening. A stone stairway leads up 
to the Ball which stands on a high basement. The 
ceiling of the room which contains this stairway 
is a masterpiece of decorative stone- work. It is 
made up of delicate and beautiful arches. The Hall 
itself is a vast rectangular room, its walls lined 
half •way up to the ceiling with a wain.scotting of 
fine old oak. Long rows of tables and benches 
occupy the hall. At one extremity is the b'ellows’ 
table which is provided with chairs with backs 
to them. All along the walls are hung portraits in 
oil colours of all tho famous men whom the college 
has had the honour to count among its sons. 

From the large quadrangle or “ Tom Quad,’' 
as it is called, we pass on to another and smaller 
one. This has living rooms like the first one, 
but on three sides only, for the fourth is occupied 
by a huge square building which is the college 
library. We now go back to the 1 oin Quad- and 
leave the college by the Great-Tom Gate and ftjid 
ourselves in the public street— St. 'Aldate’s. 

We turn and look ;at the college we have 
just left. The frontage of Christ Church looking 
on to St. Aldate's is of vast proportions, the tower 
and dome above the gate lending it a special 
grandeur. The building as seen from outside is 
even more inapressive than from the inside. Di- 
rectly opposite is Pembroke College, but we will 
not examine it. Proceeding up St. Aldates with 
Christ Church on our right we hsve on our left an 
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old Church and the modern Post Office, on the 
right the Town Hall, a large and not unbecoming 
edifice. Proceeding a little beyond the Town flail, 
we soon find ourselves at the crossing of four 
streets marked by a clock tower. This spot we 
recognise at once to be Carfax, the place whence 
we started on our excursion. We have been tra- 
velling in a circle so as to come buck to tlie start- 
ing point. 

We now make an excursion in the opposite 
direction so as to see just a little more of Oxford. 
We will not enter any more colleges but take Christ 
Church as a good type of the Oxford college and 
content ourselves with having seen it. 

Cornmarket street, wdiich we now enter, is a 
busy street lined with shops on each side, often 
with licensed lodgings for students on the top of 
the shops. The street contains two very old 
churches one of which vies with the Abbey of 
St. Fridcswyde in antiquity. This church has a 
cxirious old Saxon tower. This street also con- 
tains a paved passage which leads to the Union, the 
premises of the famous Debating Society of the 
University. The street opens into the wide and 
roomy St. Giles. The Broad Street meets Corn- 
market Street at right angles just where the latter 
widens into St. Giles. 

We will close walk through Oxford after taking 
a rapid ^nce at Broad Street and St. Giles. The 
latter is very spacious and roomy. On the r^t.as 
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we enter it from Corn market, it contains one of the 
fronts of Balliol College and, in line with ic, the 
great-front of St. John’s College Avith the square 
tower above its gate. On the left St. Giles con- 
tains one of the fronts of the Clarearidon Buildings, 
a vast edifice used partly as a museum and partly 
as a lecture-building for Modern Languages. The 
right side and the left of St. Giles are separated by 
a wide distance. In the centre are two churdies, 
and between the two ctiurches, just opposite 
Balliol, a toweriug monument of stone, called the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, built in commemoration of 
Latimer and Ridley who were burnt at the stake in 
bygone limes not far from the spot. 

Let us now look at Broad Street. As we enter 
it through St. Giles it has on the left the otlier 
front of Balliol College which is situated at the 
corner of this street having one front in the Broad 
and one in St. Giles. Further on, on the same 
side, is Trinity College with its gate of iron, rail- 
ing through which the beautiful grass plots and 
garden within may be seen. Some of the oldest 
portions of Trinity College are in this street. On 
the right we have Exeter College, and at the bot- 
tom of the street therein the Indian Institute— a 
handsome modern building, built originaUy for the 
convenience of Civil Service students. It is largely 
devoted to Indian and Oriental matters. It con- 
tains an excellent library of books in Oriental 
tongues and is the place where all university 
lectures on Arabic, Sanskrit and Hebrew, and also 
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on Hindu and Mohaniniadan Law are delivered. 

But these are not half the wonders of Broad 
street. It contains at least two buildings besides 
these which are among the ‘ lions ’ of Oxford. 
These are, first the Sheldonian Theatre, 'a round, 
domed building where degrees are usually confer- 
red ; formerly this building was used as a placs 
for logical disputations among the students which 
had to be carried on in Latin. Secondly there 
are the huge Ashmolean Buildings with enormous 
Corinthian pillars. These buildings are now used 
as the University office.s w’here all the business 
work of the University is done. We pass through 
these buildings into a large quadrangle. The large 
rooms making up the four sides of this quadrangle 
were formerly used as e-xaminatiou halls but are 
now filled from floor to ceiling with the books of 
the Bodleian Library. These tall buildings round 
the quadrangle, now used as libraries, are still 
called the ‘ Old Schools ’ from their former associ- 
ation with examinations. Near by are the famous 
Divinity Schools, one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in Oxford as well as one of the most ancient. 
It was formerly used as a place for examination in 
Theology, but is now re.served for public functions. 

Behind the quadrangle of the Old Schools is 
the fine reading-room of the Bodleian. It has the 
shape of an enormous cylinder standing upright, 
and capped by a great dome. 'I’he chamber 
within the dome is called the camera and contains 
the Radcliffe Library. The Radcliffe Camera .is 
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a canspiouous object In Oxford and is visible 
for many miles round the country. It is situ- 
ated between two colleges namely, Brase- 
nose and A.U Soul’s, cut oil from the High Street 
by St. Mary’s Church and from the Broad by the 
quadrangle of the Old Schools. A passage, which 
passes by the Old Schools, the Radcliffe and St. 
Mary’s here connects the two famous streets 
named above. Another street, the Turl, which 
connects them passes between no less than four 
colleges. 

Some other notable features of Oxford maybe 
mentioned : on its east side it has a spacious Uni- 
versity Park skirted at its extreme end by the 
river Cherwell. Near the Park is a beautifully 
wooded avenue lying between two streams, whence 
its name * Mesopotamia.’ 

Many of the colleges, for instance, St. John’s, 
New College, Trinity and Worcester have pretty 
and well-ordered gardens at their backs, with soft 
green lawns and beautiful ^dar trees while some 
have shady avenues like the lime Walk of 1 rinity, 
the Addision’s Walk of Magdalen or the Broad Walk 
of Christ Church. 

On the west side Oxford has a vast, flat mea- 
dow, called Port Meadow, skirted by the Thames 
which is here called the Upper Hiver. The mea- 
dow serves as a riding and polo ground while the 
Upper river is broad enough to admit of boats be- 
ing sailed on it. Along the Upper River, oppo^te 
Port Meadow, ai-e one or two picturesque, old 
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locks and weirs. Just where Port Meadow ends 
there is the little village of Godstowe in which are 
the ruins of an ancient monastry. There is a legend 
about this monastry according to which Fair 
Rosamund, the mistress of Henry 11 was confined 
there by the jealousy of her royal lover. Some- 
times the river rises, flooding the Meadow and 
converting it into a great shallow lake, to the de- 
light of those undergraduates who have a turn for 
sailing. 

As a seat of learning Oxford possesses one of 
the finest libraries in the world, the second in 
rank in England after the British Museum. This 
library, the Bodleian is said to contain more than 
six hundred thousand printed volumes besides 
many thousands of old manuscripts. Oxford has 
also two great museums, the one for antiquities 
and the other for modern science, the latter having 
laboratories attached to it. Both these are im- 
mense buildings. BTnally Oxford has two fine 
astronomical observatories, the one situated in the 
park and the other in the town. 

It would take long to give any adequate des- 
cription of these points of interest about Oxford, 
and Oxford has many more besides these. But 
from what has been said it will I hope be 
clear that the scene of undergraduate life at Ox- 
ford is laid in a city of fine streets and noble 
buildings, placed amid beautiful natural surround- 
ings of wood, river, meadow and bill. 
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Now, coming to the last part of this paper, we 
will try and sketch the life itself. 

Imagine yourself, for a moment to be a hopeful 
young Freshman entei’ing upon the first day of 
the first term of the first year of your academic 
career. 

Yon have joined your college. You do that 
either by passing smalls (we are going to explain 
that word by and by) or by proving to the authori- 
ties of the college that your early education has 
not been neglected by practically domonstrating 
before their eyes that you arc as ready to ti*ans- 
late Ca»-sar as you are to solves Quadratic equa- 
tion. The auctioriiies being satisfied — and often 
they are not difficult to please — jou are forthwith 
-enrolled on the college books. 

Christ Church lias already been described. 
You find that your college, however different it 
may look from Christ Church, or indeed from every 
other college, is built on the same general principle 
as the one we have taken as a typo ; that is to say 
it divides itself off into quadrangles. There is the 
gate which admits into the mahi quadrangle with 
its indispensable Porter's Lodge, there are the 
living-rooms built round the quadrangle, there is 
the Chapel,- the big dining-haU, the Hbrary, some- 
thbes alsoe garden of sorts at the back, always 
neatly kept and carefully enclosed with a lofty 
wall. No matter what college you Join, you will 
flad these to be the chief cbaractertsfcics of your 
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academic abode. The variation is in form but not in 
principle. Often it happens that some partoftyouf 
college — whether it is the gate, the Hall, the 
Library, the Chapel or some particular quadrangle 
— is a masterpiece of the mason’s work. 

You are installed in rooms. You live in one 
of the numerous ‘ staircases’ in a quadrangle, that 
is to say, you occupy one of several room.s, each 
set being situated on a different floor, with a com- 
mon staircase giving access to them all. Your 
name is duly painted in bold letters on the wall at 
the bottom of the stairs along with the names of 
several other young men who occnj)y rooms im- 
mediately above or below you. The names are 
written one above the other, the position of any 
particular name on the list depending upon the 
attitude at which the gentleman bearing it bap* 
pens to dwell. Thus if you occupy the ground 
floor, you are at the bottom of the list, if you live 
in the topmost set, you top the list. Further 
more, the staircases are distinguislied fram one 
another by letters. Thus you have now a very 
definite address and are easy to get at. For ins- 
tance if a friend enquires for you at the gate he is told 
by the Porter that you are to be found in staircase 
O in the back quadrangle, lie makes his way to 
the back quadrangle, passes by staircases A and B, 
pauses at G and discovers, from your positioq. on 
the list, that you live, say, on the 2nd fioor. 

You find that you are accommodated with a. 
fairly large sitting-room looking on to the quad-' 
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raiiglo or ou to a garden at the back of the College, 
aod a aomewhat email but snug bed-room, also 
sometimee a narrow spare room which you use as 
a lumber-room or as a little private pantry. This is 
your set of rooms. Similar sets above and below 
you are occupied by other men. These sets arc 
connected by a single stair-case common to them 
all. All along the four sides of the quadrangle are 
other such stair-cases leading to other sets of rooms 
situated one above the other. A stout, oak door 
common to all your three rooms, opens on to one of 
the landings of your stair-case and is such that, if 
sported, it effectually protects your dwelling from 
invasion when you are away or when ycju are 
working. 

You find that your predecessor has accumulat- 
ed odds and ends of furniture which he cannot 
very well cart away with him on leaving, and that 
you are expected to relieve him of it by buying it 
off him so that it shall be yours during your , occu- 
pancy of the rooms. You find the price exorbitant, 
the furniture perhaps not quite to your taste, not 
to raontloQ the marks of wear and tear it bears. 
You grumble loudly but nevertheless you pay, for 
the eustom is inflexible. You put the best face on 
the ntttter, making a virtue of necessity. Yon pre- 
tend you have done it out of kindness to your 
predecessor, you claim, though not without secret 
misgivings, that the furniture can be made more to 
yocif liking by a Ilttie re-arrangement, a little bar- 
ter or a liible addigon. But your most solid conso- 
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lation is that you will have your revenge when it 
comes to your turn to palm ofE the same things for 
the same price on the next occupant of the rooms. 

Sometimes, however, college rooms are let to 
you quite bare and at other times it happens that 
your predecessor sticks to all his belongings and 
carts them off. In those cases you can do pretty 
well as you like with the rooms and furnish thorn 
in the way dictated by your taste and your means. 

College rooms vary greatly in the way they 
are furnished for that depends on the taste and 
fancy ,of their occupants but there are -certain 
things which seem to be indispensable to a college 
room and no room is without them, these are a 
couple of roomy armchairs, a strong square table 
to work at and eat from, a chair to work in, a 
book-shelf of sorts and, lastly, a few pictures. 
These things are the minimum, they form the 
basis of undergraduate comfort, ail other things 
being supernumeraries. If your room does not 
possess these necessary articles you immediately 
invest in them and start college life by securing 
the elements of comfort for your dwelling. 

Let us suppose that the little difficulties 
about your furniture are now well over and that 
you are firmly installed in your romns and in 
trim for beginning college life in earnest. 

The first most important thing that happens 
to you after joining your college is that you a^ 
admitted into the University, for, withoqt that. 
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your baiug a member of a college would have 
no use or meaning. The initiation is rather in- 
teresting : On one fine day, early in the term, 
you, with soiiie twenty other Freshmen, are 
herded together like a flock of sheep and led 
by some kindly Don to the Vice-Chancellor. 
You are presented by turns to that dignitary 
and shake hands with him. Then he makes you 
a nice little speech in Latin which is perfectly 
unintelligible to you ; biit tiiat does not seem 
to matter. I am told that part of the Vico- 
Ohancellor’s speech is devoted to exhorting the 
Freshmen, not to play marbles in the High 
street until they have attained to the dignity of 
being Masters of Arts, but I have never 
known how far to believe this statement. The 
speech is soon over and then you are, each of 
you, given a slip of paper and a fat book, bound 
in red or green. The slip of paper certifies that 
you have duly matriculated into the University 
at such and such date. You are cautioned to 
to keep the paper carefully but you nevertheless 
manage, somehow, to lose it at the very outset 
of your academical career. The fat book con- 
tains the Statutes and Decrees of the University 
compiled, presumably, for your guidance. You 
have paid a fairly high fee as the price of Mat- 
l^iculation and you imagine that in the book, at 
all events you have something solid and tangi- 
ble to show for your money. But you are soon 
undeoeived; for when you open the book you, 
find, to your disappointment, that one half of it 
is couched in Latin not the more intelli^ble 
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for being execrably ‘dog' and the other bait 
in English which is Greek to you, being replete 
with particularly Oxonian technicalities with 
which you are unfamiliar. Thus you lay aside 
with a sigh the book that was meant especially 
for your guidance, never perhaps to take it up 
again. 

One of the first delights of university life 
is the comparative freedom of it. 'I'he Fresh- 
man, accustomed to the friendly restraint of the 
home or tlie school, finds university life, by 
contrast, the very embodiment of liberty. Such 
restrictions as university discipline does impose 
are not palpable to him and ho rejoices in 
his newly found freedom. Prom having been 
a boy during bis last term at school, he is 
suddenly raised, on his first day at college 
to the dignity and independence of being a 
man, and he begins to imagine himself to be an 
exceedingly grown- up person and gives himself 
the airs of one. One ventures to say that 
nothing would be more hurtful to the 
susceptibilities of the men of any particular 
college than for them to be called “ the boys 
of such and such a college " by any one who 
know no better. 

Like a chrysalis which has been transformed 
into a full-fledged butterfiy, you leave thecoccoon 
where you have been pent up, to learu the 
delights of the free air. You launch yourself 
into the new life with an enthusiasm which 
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may sometimes lead you into recklessness 
and extravagance with their accompanying ret- 
ribution ; but as a I’ulo your enthusiasm moder- 
ates down considerably when you learn by 
experience that il you would enjoy the inde- 
pendence of being grown up you must also 
accept the responsibilities of grown- upness (to 
coin a word). University life drives this lesson, 
among others, thoroughly home to you. 

One of the many appurtenances or accessories 
of your new independence is that you start 
house -keeping on a modest scale. Ton provide 
yourself with such things as knives and forks 
and crockery and table and bed linen— articles 
which you never needed before— and you make 
yourself a little home in the three little rooms 
of which you are absolute lord and master, and 
you acquire some slight experience of domestic 
economy. You may invite your friends to these 
rooms and have guests tliere at meals so that 
you soon learn tho art of ordering say, a luncheon 
for six or a dinner for four in a way wliich should 
be both sufficient and economical — which is a very 
useful art indeed. You are required to dine 
in the College Hall with all the other under- 
graduates about three times in the week, all 
the other meals you have in your own room 
at an hour which you may appoint as being 
most convenient to you. At these meals you 
may have guests, only, I believe, that if they 
exceed a certain number permission bas to be 
obtained from the authorities. 
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The meals are supplied to undergraduates 
residing ill college from the college kitchen which is 
known as the Buttery (a corruption of the ancient 
word battelrie). You may order anything from the 
Buttery, from a half-boiled egg to a roast 
turkey, and it is unfailingly and punctually 
supplied. Tho Buttery opens an account with 
you which has to be paid up at the end of 
the term. You soon learn how to entertain 
your friends without becoming too deeply in- 
debted to the Buttery. The undergraduate has 
usually a very substantial breakfast in tho 
morning after which he works ; then a very 
light lunch indeed at mid-day so as not to bo 
too heavy for tho physical cxorciso which fol- 
lows ; a fairly substantial tea at five with 
friends in his own rooms or in other people’s 
rooms or at the caf^, and finally, a plain dinner 
in Hall or a more elaborate one at somebody 
else’s expense ; possibly coffee afterwards in 
rooms. Such is the living of the average under* 
graduate. 

• Some colleges have cellars renowned for their 
wine. But the rules as to supplying this commo- 
dity to undergraduates vary in the different col- 
leges ; the general tendency now is to discourage 
any thing that may lead to excess in this direction. 

Another accompaniment of your new life is 
that you do your shopping for yourself instead of 
having it done for you. The tradesmen of tiie 
place seem to conspire together to aci^lerate 
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your financial ruin, for they are eager to let you 
have any amount of goods on credit, and it is not 
an easy matter for a young man of moderate means 
and no experience to buy judiciously. You proba- 
bly blunder at first and get into debt, but you 
soon learn how to supply all your wants without 
living beyond your means. All this is part of your 
training in the school of the University. 

You make a large number of acquaintances from 
among whom you choose your friends. Tlie way in 
which you make acquaintances is tliis : It is a 
point of honour on the part of the senior men, that 
is to say, of men in their second, third or fourth 
year, to call on Freshmen and become acquainted 
with them. They may then ask you tp their rooms 
where you may meet your fellow-Freshuieu. You 
also meet the other men at the ‘ squash at the 
• drunk ' at the ‘ smoker,’ and in the common-room 
at the debate. TJiese terms will be explained 
w'hen wo come to consider social life at the Uni- 
versity a little more in detail. You also meet 
them iu Hall and in the play-field. Some of the 
men, in your college, or in other colleges, you 
nwy have known before, having met them at school 
or elsewhere. You also come to know men in 
other collets through your friends or through 
playing against them at gamea There is a curi- 
ous etiipiette that you must not call on a senior 
rtudent unless he has first called on you. But 
onoa tie does oali, then it becomes obligatory on 
you to return his visit. Nor can you leave a card 
at your senior’s rooms if be is not in, but must 



humbly call again and again until you find him in. 
Moreover you are not supposed to be the first to 
invite your senior. He takes the precedence in that 
matter, and then you return the courtesy. But 
these rules do not hold good when you have 
become well acquainted with your man or when 
you have known him before. 'I’hey are also waived 
on strictly business occasions. Thus, in time, you 
come to know everybody in your own college and 
a good many men in other colleges. But the circle 
of your particular friends, whom you choose from 
among these, is naturally much narrower. They 
are the men whose ways or whose habits of mind 
are especially to your liking and whose society is 
congenial to you. Whether the circle of your 
friends is large or small deiiends upon your own 
disposition. 

Friendships, cemented at college^ by similarity 
of temperament and ideas, or by mutual admi- 
ration, have often lasted throughout life. Such 
friendships are among the happiest reminiscences 
of college life to which a man can look back in 
after days as, indeed, they are among the greatest 
of blessings that can come to mankind. The annals 
of English literary and political life are full of 
instances of lifelong and unswerving friendships 
which were originally formed at college; one 
notable example is that lietween Tennyson and 
Arthur Henry Hallam, the subject of In Memoriam. 
Let it not be forgotten tiiat Oxford is the nursery 
of great men. Now, it is one of tiie marks of genius 
that it shows itself early. If, therefore,, you are 
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lucky enough to have the privilege of rubbing 
ehoulders with one or two young geniuses at the 
University, intercourse with them is likely to have 
a profound influence on your life ; and it is not at 
all unlikely that there should be such at Oxford 
during your time. 

It has been said elsewhere in this paper that 
the semi'independence of college life and the con* 
stant and free mixing with men of varying tem- 
perament, have proved to be a very effective 
means of bringing out and developing the char- 
acter of the individual. As a matter of fact, you 
are passing through a very critical period of your 
life. You arc at Oxford at an impressionable time 
of life, and the mould of the university is about to 
make you what you will have to be during the 
rest of your days. The university takes the raw and 
plastic material and subjects it to the action of the 
natural forces within the mould, and the result is 
the 'Completely fashioned young man. But while 
leaving you to yourself in the mould, the university 
does its best to prevent you from coming out of it 
in any way distorted or misshapen. You are left 
to fi»d your own level, as the phrase is, that is to 
say^ you are left to, gauge your own capabilities and 
forth a true and just estimate of them as compared 
with those of other men. In a word, you learn 
to know yourself. 

Of character and of ability every possible 
shade is exemplifled at college— from the brilliant 
who takes two first classes to the duffer 
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who cannot pass a single examination ; from the 
weak man who is easily led by a few friends to 
abuse his freedom and fall into idleness and fri- 
volity to the strong man who does unpopular 
things (not necessarily, in themselves, wrong) in 
defiance of public opinon and, in time, comes to set 
the fashion instead of following it. Somewhere 
between these extremes you discover your own 
position, and it is said tliat the position in relation 
to other men that you occupy in the world of college 
is also the position in relation to other men that 
you are likely to occupy in the larger world of 
affairs. 

That is the more serious aspect of university 
life. But while actually at college you never look 
at it in that way. The social amenities of life at 
Oxford are far too pleasant and fascinating to the 
young man to be at all conducive to reflection. 
Let us now look at some of the lighter sides of it : 

You have not been many days at college 
before you are invited to join tho college Drunk 
which comes off once a year. It is a point of 
honour to accept tho invitation. To refuse would 
be to expose yourself to the execration of your 
fellow-.student3 for the rest of your career. You 
therefore join. The Druuk is a function with 
which the students alone are concerned, the 
authorities having nothing to say to the matter. 
It is a traditional function in most colleges; it 
takes place in tho Heading Room of the coUoge 
which is tlio general meeting-place of the ' under* 
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^radiiates, it is a dxiiiJcing feast at which the 
Freshmen are expected to regale their seniors with 
wine ; the wine is provided entirely at their 
expense although only the seniors take part in 
disposing of it. You and the other Freshmen con- 
tribute something like fifteen shilling a piece 
to the common fund with which a surprising 
quantity of wine is at once purchased. ITou then 
assemble in the common room and have the satis- 
factiou of seeing your seniors getting drunk at 
your expense. You have your revenge the next 
year, however, for then you play the senior and 
it is for the new lot of Freshmen to stand you the 
wine. Even if you are a teetotaller you need not 
be afraid either to subscribe to or to attend at the 
Drink, because no one will compel you to taste 
wine ; it is deemed quite sufiicieut for you to be 
present and see the drinking done. Drunks are 
sometimes very rowdy but, as they are a time- 
hououred institution, they liave hitherto been 
tolerated by the authorities. Luckily, however. 
Drunks take place only once in the year. 

Another social institution is the ‘ smoker ’ or 
smoking concert which takes place with varying 
fr^uency in the various colleges. This is also 
held in the undergraduates ’ common room in the 
college, and undergraduate talent in the musical 
line has then a chance of displaying itself. If you 
ace at all musical, your services are greatly in 
requisition on these occasions. Balliol gives an 
omiSiaat omxoert in its Hall every Sunday 
evmiing* But t^ls not a smoking concert because 
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many Jadies are present at it both as spectators 
and as performers. It is open to all members 
the University and their friends. The Balliol con- 
cert is far superior to the ordinary college * smo- 
ker ’ since it employs the best talent in the Uni- 
versity and city. Sometimes well-known players 
and singers from outside have favoured the Balliol 
concert. As a matter of fact musical talent at the 
University is of a high order, for example, the 
organist of Balliol and the Principal of Brasemose 
College are well known as pianists. 

But, from the social point of view, the gayest 
season by far at Oxford is the Summer-term. 
The country around at Oxford then puts on a 
smiling aspect and the meadows break out in 
flowers and the University Parks and grounds* 
round which the Oliorwell winds, are beauti- 
fully green and shady. Oxford is then 
crowded with hosts of visitors, many of them of 
the fair sex — the sisters and cousins of the under- 
graduates. Their bright costumes add to the gay 
appearance of the city as they swarm through the 
historic streets and buildings or else crowd the 
parks and gardens. The great Halls of the colleges 
are then turned into ball-rooms where you whirl 
round and round with fair partners; then the 
Lower River is crowded with the numerous boats 
and canoes and punts of a great regatta, and the 
picture.sque barges along the bank of the 
Thames, by Christ Church Meadow, are crowded 
wdth brilliant costumes and pretty faces that watch 
the boat-races. Then in shady nooks, under 
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willows, along the beautiful reaches of the Cher well 
are to be found solitary canoes and punts moored 
to the bank in which young men are la^ily lolling 
and reading or else entertaining their lady friends. 

Then the galleries of the Sheldonian Theatre, 
and of the Union are crowded with pretty faces, in 
the one case to see Honorary Degrees being con- 
ferred on the distinguished men of the land and, 
in the other case, to listen to the “ Rag Debate” 
of the year in which youthful orators vie with each 
other in bandying witticisms and pleasantries. 
Then amateur Dramatic Societies of undergraduates 
act Shakespeare or else some Greek play in 
costume in a way which would do credit to 
professional actors; in some of the.se plays the 
scenery is especially painted at great cost and 
the orchestra is made up entirely of amateur 
musicians; in the case of the Greek Play 
(which is acted only once in three years and 
which is generally one of the great tragedies of 
the ancient classics such as those of .^chylus or 
Sophocles ) the music is sijecially comix)sed for 
the occasion and the Professor of 2dusic at the 
University condescends in person to conduct the 
orchestra. The pastoral plays are played in the 
open air under the trees of Worcester College 
Gardens. Then also, the upper River is studded 
with the white sails of pleasure-boats. Then in 
the cricket fields there may be seen, on occa- 
shxas, sonve famous county eleven or even the 
redoubtal^e Australians striving against the 
young Oeioniain at cricket. Then the quiet and 
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weUrordercd college gardens and lawns are 
enlivened by many a garden-party crowded 
with fashionably dressed people, when also the 
ancient and beautiful Divinity Schools are filled 
with your fair friends who are there to see you 
being made a B. A. 

That is a short and somewhat incomplete 
summary of some of the doings at Oxford 
during the Summer Term, the festive season of the 
academical year. It would take very long to des- 
cribe in auy detail the various forms of pleasure 
indulged in by Oxonians duritig this part of the 
year. We Avill content ourselves with giving a 
somewhat fuller account of the Summer Boat Races 
which are the principal attraction of tho term. 

The Boat Races begin about the end of May 
and last for rather more than a week. The period 
during which they last is called the*' Eights Week” 
from the fact that the racing boat is called an 
‘eight ’ owing to its containing that number of 
oarsmen. The weather at that time of the year is 
generally perfect and visitors for the Eights Week 
begin to flock into Oxford by hundreds a few days 
before the week commences. The gay summer 
costumes of the ladies become a striking feature of 
Oxford at this time. The two modern hotels at 
Oxford are crowded and so is the gdod old Mitre, 
an inn which dates back, I believe, to the Stuart 
times and which has now pretensions to tire 
respectability of being a hotel. (It is said to be 
still by far the most comfortable place to lodge in,- 
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in the whole city). Many a lodging-hertise, 
besides, both licenced and unlicenced, is filled with 
visitors. If you are inviting any friends for the 
occasion you have to arrange for accommodation 
for them long beforehand. 

Let us suppose now that you have succeeded in 
comfortably lodging some particular friends who 
have come to Oxford for the Eights Week. 
On the first day of the Races they lunch 
with you in yoar rooms and you conduct them 
to the Lower River. You lead them to the great 
quadrangle of Christ Church and so, past the 
Cathedral, into the Broad Walk, already described. 
Broad Walk presents a lively spectacle : from end 
to end that spacious avenue is filled with an innu- 
merable crowd of fashionably-dressed people, walk- 
ing slowly under the sliadc of giant oaks. Jt is an 
exceedingly distinguished-looking crowd, and 
admirably well behaved, as it proceeds, in a staid 
and dignified manner, down to the water’s edge. 
'I'here is no jostling. It is moreover a bright 
coloured crowd, the men being clad in light flannel 
and the women in gay summer attire to which 
their variegated sunshades add effect. What a 
contrast with the black and rowdy crowds who 
watch the University Boat Race annually at 
Hammersmith ! 

You walk dowji with the crowd to the River. 
Here the interminable string of gaudy Barges, 
occupying nearly a quarter of a mile of shore with 
their flattops crowded with gay dresses and bright 
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parasols, forms a brilliant spectacle whose effect is 
beightend by the- background of deep green 
country on either side and the blue river. But 
this is not all : the river immediately in front of 
the Barges is thickly crowded with river-craft of 
every description, from the stately steam and 
electric launches to the frail Canadian canoe. So 
densely are they packed that you almost imagine 
that you could cross the river from bank to bank 
dry shod by walking across these boats. They are 
filled with holiday-makers of all sorts, and young 
men are lustily plying oar and paddle and punting- 
pole in their efforts to navigate their lady friends 
from place to place. 

You look for the particular Barge assigned to 
your own college, it is easily identified by its 
floating ensign bearing your college colours and 
also by the gaudy quarteriugs of the college coat- 
of-arms at the stern. You lead your friends to 
the Barge, climb up to the flat roof of it and there 
secure a place for them among the many other 
si>ecta tors— the friends of other undergraduates 
— who are already assembled there. Here and 
there, among the crowd on the Burge, figures a 
Dou, easily distinguished by bis dress, from the 
rest as belonging to a sombre clad minority. While 
the top of the Barge is thus lively, its inside is by 
no means deserted ; for here there is an immense 
bustle of college servants who are busy making 
enormous quantities of tea for the regalement of 
the guests atop. If you are a member of the 
University Boat Club, or else a Non -collegiate, ydii 
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have the privilege of stationing your friends on the 
great Dniversity Pavilion which stands on the 
bank opposite to the Barges and whence the best 
view of the’races may be obtained. 

The race starts from a lock in the river near a 
little village called Iffley, about a mile down tlie 
river*|from the first Barge, and it rows against 
the stream, finishing oii at the last Barge of the 
series near Folly Bridge. 

The way in which the race is rowed is suffici- 
ently curious. The racing-craft or ‘eight’ is 
a light and fragile boat which a kick would easily 
smash. It is only a couple of feet wide but many 
yards long. It is provided with eight seats for 
rowers which are so constructed as to slide with 
every movement of the oarsman in order to give free 
play to his limbs and consequently greater leverage. 
There is also just room enough at the stern for the 
ninth man, the coxswain, who steers the boat by 
means of light cords attached to the tiller. The 
oars are very long and light. 

The race comes off in two divisions, about a 
d(»sen boats taking part in each division. Now, 
these bc»its do not start parallel as they should do 
aceordiog to our notions of racing. The river, 
al^ough one of the largest in England, is nothing 
like wjide enough to admit of that. In fact it is 
doab^l if even two ‘ eights ’ can row parallel in that 
part of the river without their long oars clashing. 
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You see, we are not dealing with a mighty stream 
like the Ganges. 

The dozen boats or so, then, are constrained, 
to start one behind the other. They are arranged 
at the starting-point in the order in which they 
left off at the end of last year’s races. The boat 
that stood first last year is placed at the head 
of the series; the one which stood second is 
stationed immediately behind it, and so on ; in this 
order the race starts. 

A boat is not allowed to overtake and pass its 
rival immediately ahead. How then is the race 
decided ? It is decided in the following curious 
manner : 

Instead of overtaking and passing the boat in 
front of you, you are supposed to defeat it by merely 
crashing, full-speed, into its stern. This action is 
known as ‘ bumping.” Directly a ‘bump’ has taken 
place, both boats, the bumping and the bumped, 
fall out of the race and make for the shore, 
allowing the rest of the boats to proceed with the 
race. At the the next day’s race these two 
boats are placed in reversed order, the bumping 
boat being placed iu front of the one which got 
bumped. Thus the boat which is successful in 
making a bump gains a place in the series. In this 
way it is possible for a boat pretty low down in 
the series to bump its way, patiently and labori- 
ously, to the top ; just as a clever schoolboy may 
work his way to the top of bis form from being, at 
the bottom. The boat that attains to the first 
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place in the series by successfully bumping its 
rivals out of its way is said to be at the Head of 
the River, and the college whose crew mans that 
boat, is justly proud of the position of its boat on 
the river. 

When the boat of any particular college has 
gained several places on the River through making 
many bumps, the event is celebrated by a great 
and hilarious banquet at that college which is 
known as a “ bump-supper.” Bump-suppers are 
made occasions of a great deal of merry-making, 
and good nature<l rowdyism. Only the under- 
graduates take part in them so that there is none 
of the restraint implied by the presence of the 
Dons. The supper takes place in Hall and, in some 
colleges, the men are grotesquely attired in even, 
ing dress with boating blazers over all. 

Well, to go back to the description of the 
Eights, the boats are arranged one behind the 
other, in a given order, and it is for each indivi. 
dual boat to strive to improve its position on the 
river by bumping the boat ahead of it so as to gain 
one place in the series. 

The men are ready with their blades to spring 
into action at a ^ven signal. In the meanwhile 
the course is being cleared of the numerous 
pleasure-boats which obstruct it. These scramble 
for the bank and moor themselves to it. The 
neryous tension, pending the signal, is relieved at 
last by the discharge of the signal-gun upon which 



inimerous oar-blades clmrii up the water aud the 

boats spriiig forward at a great pace, proi)eIled by 

stroug anus, 

« 

Immediately, a most awful din and racket 
breaks out as if of Pandoemonium let loose. The 
noise of hundreds of throats lustily shouting, (to 
which are added the clanging of bells, the tooting 
of horns and the loud reports of pistols) fill the 
adr. Along the bank, scores of young men, clad 
in flannels and shorts, are running hard with the 
boats’ shouting out every form of encouragement to 
the rowers, supplemented by whistles and horns 
and’ bolls and pistol-shots. Each boat has a group 
of encouragers to itself ; they are the men of its 
own college, enthusiasts W'ho run with their 
college boat aud do all in their juiwor, in the way 
of noise, to cheer ou tlie oarsmen. 

Soon one of the boats in the middle of the 
lung line is seen to gain on the next one in front of 
it. Its encouragers redouble their efforts. The 
distance between the two steadily diminishes as 
the crew strain at their oars, until the bout in 
question actually overlaps its rival. Then a 
skilful turn of the rudder by the coxswain causes 
the prow of the one boat to collide with the stern 
of the other. The bump is effected. Immediately, 
the two boats fall out of the race,' leaving the fair* 
way clear for the boats behind. Then the encQur;' 
agers of the bumping boat shout themselves hoarse 
for joy, for their college has gained one place on the 
Itiver,, while the encouragers of the other boat- 
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syiD{}athise with the beaten crew. These two 
boats will be placed in reversed order in relation 
to each other on the next day of the race. It will 
then be for the boat which has lo.st a place to try 
and regain it by bumping its rival. 

As the race moves on, fresh bumps take place 
here and there, marked by fresh outbursts of 
shouting and pistol-shots; and on each occasion 
boats fall out'of the race in pairs. The remaining 
boats proceed until they race past the Barges. 
Here a fresh volume of sound swells up, for the 
spectators on the Barges heartly join in cheering 
the crews of the Eights. This cheering is more 
marked when a Barge observes the boat oTits own 
college rowing past. The race stops at Folly 
Bridge by the last Barge and the crews of the 
Eights then repair to their respective Barges to 
rest from their exertions. Immediately after the 
race is over, the fairway is again crowded with 
pleasure-craft. 

On the last day of the race the colleges find 
themselves in a certain order on the river which 
chance and the exertion of their boats’ crews have 
assigned to thorn. That is the order in which 
they will start at the first race of the next year. 

The prkicipal feature of the Summer Term has 
teen described. When you leave the eights you 
ifiay indulge, with your friends, in some of the other 
])Iea8iires of the season. If yon are a dancer you 
uiky go to one of the great college tells. You may 
go to sec a performance of the Oxford Dramatic 
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Society or else to a pastoral play petforiwed in tbo 
open air by lime-light in the pretty gardens of 
Worcester College ; you may be asked to some state- 
ly garden-party or join in a frolUcking and maudlin 
bump-supper. But if you arc not fond of society 
you may betake yourself to Nature’s haufits and 
sail on the Upper River or else loiter on the Cher- 
well, lying in a boat in some delightful, mossy nook 
in the lower reaches of that river in dreamy peace 
amid beautiful natural surroundings. 

At the end of the Summer term there is a 
commemoration of the benefactors of the ljniver.sity 
at which it is the custom to confer honorary degrees 
on distinguished men both native and foreign. 
Unfortunately, however, most of the fuu has been 
taken out of the function owing to the restricted 
admittance of undergraduates. 

These social pleasures of Oxford life are among 
the most enjoyable of one’s lifetime, while the in- 
tellectual and athletic side of that life is not less 
fascinating. We shall have a few. words to say on 
each of these heads before we can be said to have 
given a fair description of life at Oxford. 

We have hitherto dwelt upon-the freedom and 
independence of university life, and, indeed, as 
contrasted "With the restraint of the public school, 
it is of the freest of existences. But this does not 
mean to imply an absolute lack of discipline. The 
great merit of the university tether is that the rope 
is an exceedingly long one, so that you do not feel 
that yon Me tethered at all until you liave wandered 
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rigtiti to the cjid of the rope when :i sharp jerk 
pulls you up and awakens you to the fact that 
there ^re limits to your freedom- Here are some 
at the stiecial features of college discipline. 

You are required to attend the college Chapel 
at a little before eight o’clock in the luorniug a 
certain number of times during the term. If you 
are excused from chapel on religious grounds you 
have, all the same, to answer to your, name at a 
morning roll-call (or ‘ roller ’ as it is familiarly called,) 
at the same hour. To miss the ‘ roller ’ ex|X)ses you 
to a fine which is (piitc prohibitive and to miss 
chapel lays you oiien to * gating ’ that is to say, 
confinement to your rooms after certain hours, say 
after five or six in the afternoon. The latter is 
supposed to be a very irksome punishment and, 
wlienever it is inflicted ou any man, his friends 
flock to him and help to entertain liim during the 
time when he may not go out. 1 believe gating is 
UK>re dreaded than fining. A loud bell wakes ycu 
up early enough to be dressed and ready -for chapel 
or roU-call. You get up and face the Dean 
who is the disciplinary oEBcer ; you must bo com- 
pdetely attired before presenting yourself tothe Dean 
in the morning. To answer to your name in a half 
dressed condition tvould be a serious offence. This 
excellent institution of morning roll- call does not, 
however, exist at Cambridge. 

The punitive measures which the ccdlege 
can take are scoldiug and fining and 
•ating for the lighter offence.. 
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setiding you home fop the term for & *gray®r offence 
or, finally, expulsion. This last is loc^^ .upon<4is 
ail indelible disgrace and closes all fibnoundrie 
careers to the culprit, flxpulsiou is only Tesorted 
to when the offence is a dishonourable one. But 
recourse is never had to it in case of mere row- 
dyism, ;or mischief or idleness. 

As distinguished from college discipline which 
is regulated by each individual college, there is the 
University discipline which applies to the whole 
Universitj' and which is enforced by the Vice- 
Chancellor through the Proctors. All under- 
graduates of every college are amenable to it. 
But B. A’s. are by courtesy and M. A’s. by right 
exempt from University discipline. 

One of the marks of subservience that Uni- 
versity discipline compels you to wear is academic 
dress, consisting of a cap and gown. 

The undergraduates or commoner’s cap and 
gown is a marvel of ugliness. Tbe gown is a rag 
of coarse black material which hardly covers tbe 
whole of your back ; it has lioles for sleeves and 
two long, frilled ribbons of the same material 
attached to each shoulder which stream and fiutter 
in the air behind you as you run. It is one of the 
most unbecoming costumes you could wear, that is 
to say, from the undergraduate’s point of view. 
It is also unpopular as being a mark bondage. ' 
The tendency therefore is to avoid weatm^ it an 
far iM possible, a fact which is a fruitfid souroeef ‘ 
conflict, with the University smthorities. : . . 
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You are tequiml to wear cap aud gown when 
out of doora after dark ; when attending a lecture ; 
when visiting a Don ; when inside certain public 
buildings, e* g,^ the Sheldouia, the Divinity 
Scliools, the BadoUtfet the Clarendon and so on ; 
and at sU university examioations, (on which occa* 
stons a dark coat and a whifse tie are, in addition, 
necessary). When in cap and gown you are not 
allowed to smoke. 

In the case of the exanlination and lecture 
ball you would not be admitted without cap and 
gown. In all the other cases in which you break 
rules regarding cap and gown you lay yourself 
open to being “progged” or “ proctorized,** f. 
arrested by the Proctor and made to pay a fine to 
the University. 

A couple of Dons from different colleges are 
elected Proctors for the year. They go about the 
town, especially after dark, in the gowns of 
Masters of Arts. They are distinguished by a 
white ribbon which they jwear about the neck. 
They are followed by two stalwart college servants 
who represent the physical force at the back of 
the ■ Proctor’s authority. These are known as 
**■ buU-dogs." 

Supposing the Proctor sees you oommitMag 
so«|w oSehoe, such as smoking in cap and gown, he 
very politely requests you to give your name and 
of which he makes a note. He then informs 
you that you Will have to ball mi him at 9 o’clock 
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the next morning and pay up the fine iittiiched to 
the offence. If you try to evade tlie Proctdr or 
resist arrest he has unmistakable ihoral and phy* 
sical support in the thews and sinews of his bull* 
dogs. 

V f - 

Amusing stories are told at the Universities of 
how Proctors have sometimes been , evaded by 
delinquent undergraduates. On one occasion a 
nimble athlete chose the method of running away 
from the Proctor. He was pursued by the bull- 
dogs, but, after leading them a merry dance over 
the country in the neighbourhood he, left them 
panting and worn out in some field and quietly re« 
turned home without having disclosed his identity 
and none the worse for his little run. Another man 
is said to have taken the easier but somewhat 
novel course of bolting in a motor car. To hide 
while the Proctor passes is quite a common thing ; 
certain wags have been known to walk behind the 
Proctor, smoking with impunity in cap and gown, 
but ready to fling away the cigarette in a moment, 
.should he happen to turn and look round. 

The proctorial authority extends all over the 
limits of the University. Nor are your private 
rooms a sanctuary. The Proctor may enter there 
should be deem that there was sufficieut cause. 
The University takes cognizance of many offen- 
im besides these purely technical <mm. A foolish 
law, not yet abrogated, renders the undergradnata 
members of the University of Oxford amenaWe, for; 
ibe lighter offences and for civil injuries, to the 
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court of the Vice chaucellor aud not to the ordinary 
tribunals of the land. It is thus part of the Vtoe 
Chancellor’s business to hold a court of civil and 
criminal judicature where, in his capacity as 
magistrate, he is aided by some of the Law Pro- 
fessors of the University ; for it is no part of a Vice- 
Glianceilor’s qualification to be versed in law. 

Some curious old rules are still technically iu 
force from medioeval times, not having been ex- 
punged from the statute-book of the University, 
but practically, they are a dead letter. Among 
these there is that quaint rule, for instance, which 
permits only Masters of Arts and none others to 
play at marbles in the High Street or the one which 
forbids you to beg for alms without the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s permission. 

On occasions of commotion when large num- 
bers of undergraduates act in a body, the physical 
force behind the Proctors has to be supplemented 
with detachments of police borrowed from the 
municipal authorities, else it would prove in- 
adequate. Bon-fires are among the occasions on 
which such assistance is needed by the authorities. 

Now, lighting a bon-firc is a favourite method 
vritli- undergraduates of giving vent to their high 
spirits. A bon-fire is lit on: all occa^ons of 
naablonal rejoicing, it is the undergraduates way of 
eeddbsating notalde events such as, for instance, 
aoom snooess to the aationid arms ^road or the 
accession of a sovereign to the throne. Thus the 
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relief, in the late African War, of Ladysmith and 
Mafeking and the conclusion of Peace were seve- 
rally made occasions for demonstrations of this 
kind at the Universities. 

A bon-fire, it may be explained, is a huge 
beacon built up of everything that is inflammable, 
piled up in sufficient quantity to make the heap 
resemble a little hill. It is set on fire and noisy 
crowds gather round to enjoy the tremendous 
blaze. When the excitement is great it becomes a 
matter of no consequence what is the fuel with 
which the fire is fed. Anything that comes 
handy, whatever it may be and to whomsoever it 
may belong, provided only that it is combustible, 
is sacrified to the flames, 'i'lius it is said that at a 
bon-fire at Christchurch the men on one occasion 
burnt most of their own and their neighbours’ 
furniture. 

Bon-fires are as a rule illegal. But on occa- 
sions the authorities permit thorn so as to provide 
a safety-valve, as it were, for the spirits of the 
men which, else, might find a more dangerous outlet. 
They even provide a regular fuel of faggots to 
save the sacrifice of more valuable stuff. But 
permitted bon-fires are no fun. They must either 
be illicitly lighted in forbidden places or else, if 
regularly iiermitted, they must be enlivened by 
promiscuous incendiarism as applied to other 
people's goods. Only then are they properly enjoyed 
by tbe men. 
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BoQ'fires are usually lit in places which are as 
public as possible, for, the greater the crowd, the 
merrier is the occasion. Thus the last bon-fire at 
Oxford was on the public thoroughfare of St. Giles. 

Not long ago a Cambridge undergraduate in- 
vented a novel form of bon-fire, portable on wheels. 
He acquired possession of an old, condemned 
omnibus, filled the inside of it chock-full of highly 
inflammable stuff, concealed the whole with tarpau- 
lin and bad the ’bus wheeled in this condition to a 
spot whore bon-fires were particularly prohibited. 
Fire rvus about to be set to it when, unfortunately, 
the suspicious authorities interfered and put an 
end to the well-intentioned designs of the under- 
graduate. It may be mentioned that all this while 
a regularly allowed bon-fire was alight in another 
part of the town, but far less interest attached to 
it than to this surreptitious and abortive attempt 
which was watched with great keenness. 

Bon-fires are fruitful occasions for conflict with 
the authorities, for then the men are excited and 
up to all sorts of mischief and are apt to defy the 
Proctors. They are also occasions for the revival 
of some of the old feud between town and gown 
and many a little scuffle between undergraduate 
and townee may bo witnessed in the neighbour- 
hood of a bon-fire. 

One of the most stringent rules of University 
discipline is that you must on no account be out of 
doors later than midnight. Thus if yon are at 



a friend’s rooms at night or are at a hall or else 
keeping high revel round a bon fire, you hurry 
home to your college or lodgings on the approach 
of that hour; and it is one of the familiar sounds ot 
the 'Varsity to hear, a little before midnight, the 
patter of many hurried footsteps in the streets — 
it is the late birds who are flying breathlessly 
home lest the fatal hour should strike and find 
them still out of doors. To return after ten 
involves a small fine called the “ gate fine.” 

Having considered discipline, and the breaches 
of it at Oxford the next point, in natural ^rder, 
which we may consider is work. 

This is a big topic and full of practical import- 
ance for the Imliaii Student. Detailed information 
as regards work and examinations at Oxford is 
necessary for those who intend to go and study 
there. But for this the best plan would be to have 
recourse to the several oBicial guide-books published 
at the University. All that is possible to do in a 
paper of this nature is to touch lightly on the 
examinations and a little more fully on one or two of 
the more characteristic peculiarities of intellectual 
life at Oxford. 

The normal course at Oxford consists of four 
examinations, the stepping stones to the degree. 
They are officially called Retponnom ; the Examin- 
ation in Divinity ; Moderations (First Public Exami- 
nation) and Final Honour School, respectively. 
Euphemistically they are respectively known as 
“ Smalls,” « Divers,” ” Mods ” and ” Greats.’ 
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Responsions or “ Smalls ” is the name of the 
6rst examination you have to pass after matricu* 
lating at the Uuiversity, It consists of two parts, 
classical (Latin and Greek) and mathematical. Its 
standard is about that of an entrance examination 
at an Indian University or perhaps rather lower. 
Natives of India may take up Arabic or Sanskrit 
or Pali instead of Greek. It is now possible to 
pass Responsions before joining the University 
and it is needless to say that for Indian students 
this is by far the best course, being economical 
of time and money. Once you matriculate, you 
have only four years at the outside in which to 
take your degree and it is unwise to spend a large 
])art of that time in efforts to learn Latin and pass 
Smalls. It is far better to be prepared to pass 
Smalls beforehand, for then you will have your 
four years clear for the degree. This is one of the 
best pieces of advice as regards work that can be 
given to an Indian student wishing to study at 
Oxford. 

It would be well to nt)te that men who ar e the 
graduates of an Indian University or who have 
studied for two years at an Indian University after 
laatriculating, are not only exempt from the above 
(lamination but are also left off one yea r and pro< 
need at once to Moderations (the next examina- 
tion). This rule however does not apply to 0am- 
beidge. 

The exandnation in Divinity is compuhsory for 
an and imy be p^sed at any time within the first 
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two years of joiniag the University. Instead of 
the Christian Scriptures, however, you are allowed 
to offer some profane prose* work of some standard 
English author or else a classical work in Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, Sanskrit or Pali. This concession 
is, however, made only to non-Ohristiana. For 
Indian students the best plan, I think, is to offer 
an English prose work as a substitue for Scripture, 

The above examination is somewhat irrever- 
ently called ‘ Divers ’ by the undergraduates. 
Its existence is justified by the necessity for one’s 
knowing something of the sacred writings of one’s 
religion. But, as a test, it is more or less of a 
farce or rather a mere formality, and yet it is 
surprising what a number of men fail in Divers. 
Possibly, the knowledge, that the examination is 
merely a simple formality keeps the men from 
putting fortli their best efforts to pass it; or, 
possibly, it is the unpopularity of the subject with 
the majority of the men. But it is certain that, 
whatever the cause, an unaccountably large num* 
ber of men stumble several times at an examina- 
tion which they would easily pass at the first 
effort if they took the slightest trouble. To fail 
once or twice in Divers is, indeed, almost the 
fashion at Oxford. It is one of the peculiarities of 
the place. 

An amusing story is told at Oxford regarding 
Divers which illustrates in an exceUent manner 
the character of that examination. It is this: 
There was an individual who had failed no less 
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Una nioe times at Divers (a not impossible feat 
stooe t^e examination takes place four times in tlie 
year) and, each time he failed, it was over the one 
identical question in scripture which was asked 
him at each successive examination. The ques- 
tkat always was : Name the Kings of Israel. He 
could never remember the names of all tlie Kings 
and BO failed every time. At last, when going up 
for the tenth time, he resolved firmly to jjass the 
examination and not to trip over the fatal question. 
So be learnt up the names of the Kings of Israel 
until he had them at his fingers ends. Confidently 
he marched to the examination-hall, but this time, 
alas ! the question was quite a different one" and 
he did not know how” to answer it. It was, 
‘ Compare Moses with Abraham.' He puzzled for u 
while until his ingenuity came to his rescue and he 
answered in the following manner : ‘ Far bo it from 
a bumble individual like me to compare two such 
great men as Moses and Abraham, but here is a 
list of the Kings of Israel, ’ and he dashed off their 
names I The examiners, however, who had. in the 
course of his numerous failures, become quite 
familiar with his face and his failings, allowed him 
to pass, saying, that if he could not answer 
the question put to him, he‘ at all events, knew the 
names of the Kings of Israel! 

It would not bo surprising if this story were 
literally true, for it is thoroughly in keeping with 
the traditioas of Divers. 

The next examination is * Moderations.’ It is 
of two kinds, namely, Pass Moderations and 
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Uonoui* Moderatious. Oi these the first is ati 
examinatioa iu classics uu<| logic and is somewhat 
more difficult than llesponslons. Honour Modera- 
tions are cither classical or mathematical. Tlie|r 
are only taken by men who are specialising ip 
classics or mathematics; their standard is very 
high, something like that of the M. A. examination 
of an Indian university. Honour Moderations are 
generally taken in two years after matriculation 
and Pass Moderations in one year. Men who are 
taking up history or natural science or law or 
letters for their degree and not classics or mathe- 
matics, usually take a Pass in Moderations and 
Honours in the final examination for the degree. 
Under certain conditions a Law or a Science PrpU'f 
miuary Examination can be substituted for 
Moderations. 

The final examination for the degree is known 
as an ‘Honour School’. Studying for the honours 
degree at Oxford implies tpecinlization in some one 
particular branch of knowledge. The final exam- 
ination is not a general but a special examination. 
You are required to choose one particular science 
out of several and study it very thoroughly and 
deeply. You have three full years to do it in, and 
the time is not too short if you work steadily from 
the very first day and are not bothered with Smalls 
and do not fail in Divers. 

'Jhere are eight Honour Sdbools, paiae^y; 
IdUerw Bumauiorei (classics and philoapphj); 
History ,* Mathematics ; Oriental 
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Literature ; Modern Languages ; Natural Sciences 
and Jurisprudence. Besides these, there is a 
higher examination in Law, the B. O. L., and 
examinations in Medicine and in Music which lead 
to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in these 
two sciences. 

You take up one of these Honour Schools 
after having passed Moderations and, for the next 
three years, you have no examinations at all. You 
devote all your energies in those three years to 
your pet subject (whether it is literature or 
mathematics or law or science) and prej)are 
yourself for the great final tost. If you are 
diligent as well as clever you may take a class. 

The scope of an Honour School is bounded 
only by the limits of the subject itself and by the 
time at your disposal. There is practically no end 
to how much a student may read for it. There is 
a minimum amount cf reading to be done, but 
there is no maximum. Thus one student may read 
twice or three times as many books as another 
reading for the same School. You read as much 
as you can profitably retain and digest, and it 
depends upon your own intellectual capacity 
whether this amount is great or little. In any 
case you do the minimum. The University does 
not prescribe any text-books ; it only publishes a 
list el standard works on each subject which it 
recommends to the student. Usually, different 
teachers prefer different books. 
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The method of reading for an Honour School 
is one of the best points about the University. It 
aSords an excellent intellectual training on rational 
lines. 

You have an enormous mass of work before 
you which, on paper, looks truly formidable, and 
you have three years before you, which almost 
seem too little for the business in hand. The pro- 
blem is to tackle that work in such a manner as to 
get it done, not passibly well, but creditably, in 
that time. If left to yourself you will probably 
start on the wrong lines, miscalculate the import- 
ance of things and waste much time in reading 
what will be of little use to you. Olearly, you want 
some one who can guide yon across the sea before 
you. 


The college Tutorial system here comes to 
your assistance, backed by all the resources of a 
University whose business is to teach and not 
merely to examine. Your college has at least one 
Tutor for every branch of knowledge. Suppo.sing 
you are taking up History ; you, and those of the 
other students who are also taking up History go 
to the BUstory Tutor. He lectures to the little class 
and gives individual attention to each member of it 
But be does a great deal more : He sketches your 
work for the terms and tells you what lectures to 
attend and what books to read and, if you need a 
a private Tutor, who are the best university 
* coaches ’ or private tutors to go to. To keep up 
the metaidier above indulged in, we may. say tha^ 
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if the work before you is a sea, the college tutor 
provides you with the maps and charts and 
compasses wherewith you may navigate yourself 
across it. 

Having your work mapped out for you and 
portioned off to fit nicely into those three years, 
and being sent to men who can best instruct you, 
is half the battle. Already your work begins to 
look not half so formidable as it did at first sight. 

You go to certain University lectures with the 
advice of your college Tutor as well as to lectures 
in other colleges. This aids you materially in your 
work. But the most helpful thing is j'our ‘ coach * 
or private tutor, especially if you are weak in any 
particular branch. You select him with the 
advice of your college tutor, and go to him about 
three times in the week. He makes a fixed charge 
of ten pounds a term. What he does is not so 
much to teach you as to guide you through your 
work, and his guidance is very valuable. He pre- 
vents a great wastage of time by telling you what 
to read and what not to read. You do the work, 
but he stands by to see that you are not working 
on the wrong tack and thus throwing away 
energy. He gauges your capacity and can often 
tell to a nicety whether you will take a first, second 
or third. Often he has very useful notes to give 
you which save you a great deal of mechanical 
though not intellectual labour. But the roost use- 
ful part of your training is the weekly essay. 
Every week you are made to w’rite on essay for 



your college tutor. 1 he essay is generally on some 
subject connected with the branch of knowledge 
you are taking up. You collect material and read 
up during the week and then prepare your essay. 
This not only gives you practice in writing but 
also teaches you to take an intelligent interest in 
your work, gather material and form ideas ; in a 
word, it teaches you how to study. It also helps to 
bring out any originality that is in you, for at 
Oxford you are not tied down to any formulno but 
encouraged to form sane, rational, intelligent 
opinions of your own. Even a clover mistake is 
more welcome to the teacher and to the examuier 
than the mere quotation of chapter and verse from 
some text-book. That is the spirit of Oxford 
teaching as a whole. 

Now, then, wo see some of the merits of the 
system of study at Oxford. In the first place you 
have only one subject to study. It is generally a 
subject for which you have a groat liking and 
which you have yourself cliosen to take up. You 
therefore go to work at it with a great deal of 
enthusiasm as an intellectual pleasure and not as 
a business (for it is an undoubted fact that it is one 
of the greatest plea.sures of life to be employed at 
an intellectual task which is highly congenial to 
your nature). Then again you have three whole 
years during which to work at your pet subject. 
In this period there are no examinations to think of 
which may interrupt your work, and, particularly, 
there are no ‘ compulsory subjects * to be done 
for which you have no aptitude. The result is 
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that your heart is in your work. That is the 
condition in which a man is likely to show good 
result. 

Then again the system of study is an essenti' 
ally intMigent one. You are not wedded to any 
text^books, to any formulae, or to any particular 
school of thought. Tour mind, unfettered by 
these, is at liberty to look at the subject from all 
points of view and adopt any it chooses. You read 
all the books you can, weigh opposite schools of 
thought and, if need be, invent your own formulse. 
No examiner will plough you for disagreeing with 
him provided that the ideas you express inu your 
essay are based on reason and not on prejudice or 
bias. In fact the being trained to think sanely is a 
fine education and far more valuable to a man than 
merely stocking a great deal of information. The 
elasticity of the Honour School (which sets a mini- 
mum of study but no maximum) gives an opportu- 
nity to every stamp of intellect— as well to the 
man who can read but little as to the one who can 
read much. Thus I have known young enthusiasts 
to go to the very sources of their subject, consult 
all sorts of original authorities and even take 
the trouble to decipher old manuscripts in prepar- 
ing for their examination and all this counted in 
the exaurinatiou, for it assisted in securing a First 
Glass for these young men. Now if the examine- 
ti<m bad been confined to particular text-books 
there would tove been no scope in it tor this kind 
of work. Where you stereo-type your dxaufiflayon, 
you diseonrage originality. 
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So elastic, itideed, is the Honour Scbocd tbal 
for instance, in the History School, if you iiappcm to 
know some particular period of 6'oreign History par- 
ticularly well, and if you do not find that period pot 
down in the syllabus of the examination, yon eatt 
make the authorities include it in the eyllahu* for 
your sole benefit by giving them six month’s 
notice and you can offer it as a substitute for some 
other period which was put down before. The 
degree of Doctor, again, is solely given at Oxford 
and Oambridge for turning out genuinely original 
work in the shape of a thesis. The degree is not 
obtained by merely passing. an examination as at 
the other British Universities. The Doctor of Laws, 
Letters, Medicine or Philosophy must always have 
undertaken research. (The M. A. degree however 
requires no thesis or examination. It is merely an 
honorary mark of seniority.) 

Another merit of the Oxford method of study 
is that the Tutorial system which prevails there 
secures so much individual attention to each 
student from the most highly qualified men that it 
is more conducive to efficiency than any other 
system could well be. (It may be mentioned here 
that the college Tutors are men of the highest 
intellectual attainments, and that the University 
Professors, especially the Regius Professors, are 
choemn from among the most learned men in the 
land in the subjects which they profess). 

One little adjtmct of the Tutorhd syatem, tlie 
weekly essay, is in itself a splendid tn^ug, f«r 
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it teaches you how to study ; it teaches you how 
to absorb ideas and sot them forth lucidly in small 
compass. The subsequent discussion with the 
Tutor on the subject-matter of the essay is also, 
by itself, a world of education, for, by having 
commerce, on equal terms, with a superior mind 
you cannot fail to imbibe knowledge and win 
culture. 

Great facility for study is provided by the 
fact that you have at your disposal, in the Bodleiau, 
one of the finest libraries in the world besides 
many a lesser one like the Oodrington Law Library' 
Each college, too, possesses a considerable library 
of its own as also does the Non-Gollegiate body. 
The Union has also an excellent library attached 
to it. Thus, as a seat of learning, Oxford is 
among those best stocked with books. 

Oonsidering the enormous mass of work the 
Honour man has to get through, it is remarkable 
that he does not do more than four or five hours' 
work in the day. This is explained by the fact 
that whatever work is done, is done intelli- 
genUy. Tou work while all your mental faculties 
are alert, but, the moment your brain is fagged, 
you stop and turn to physical exercise or some 
gentler recreation. It is a favourite saying with 
a certain Oxford Tutor that a single hour’s 
honest, intelligent and enthuaiostie work, with your 
heart in it, is worth five hours of meaningless, 
mechanical mental labour when you are trying to 
crowd ytmr mind with condensed facts and your 
thinking faculty is rmlly asleep all the while. 
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The workiog hours are from nine in the morn- 
ing to one in the after-noon. The continuity of the 
work, however, is, during this time, interrupted by 
one or two lectures which you have' to attend. 
Work in the after-noon is exceedingly unpopular. 
If you work at any time between two and five you 
incur the displeasure not only of your fellow 
undergraduates but of the Dons as well. There is 
no surer way of earning unpopularity thah to work 
in the afternoon. If you do it you will soon find that 
your friends will leave off speaking to you ! The 
afternoon is devoted entirely to physical exertion. 
The other time for working is the evening. You 
can work in your rooms from after dinner to any 
hour in the night you choose. You may also work 
late in the afternoon, say, from five to seven. But 
from two to four or five in the afternoon your best 
plan is to be out of doors even if you do not play 
any game, for then you can walk or ride, row or 
cycle. Many dismal cases of failure at Oxford are 
attributed to the neglect of this plan. Whereas, 
on the contrary it has been proved by University 
statistics that the best athletes are ofenest the best 
scholars and, (what is even better than being good 
scholars), the most successful men in after life. 

This leads us to the great subject of athletics 
at Oxford. W'e have considered Oxford as a great 
seat of learning. We will now consider it as a 
first-class athletic club. 

Tlie first thing you do in the way cf athletics 
at Oxford is to ‘ tub ’. There is hkrdiy a • Fresh 
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JSMia who eiiicapes from * tubbing.’ “ Tubbing ” 
meAiis 8iia{dy this, that you are taken to the river 
and put into a clumsy boat with room in it for 
two rowera You, with some other Freshman pull 
at the oars while the boat-Oaptain sits in the stern 
and directs you how to use your blades. Thus 
you learn to row. If you have any aptitude that 
way you keep on tubbing every day. If not, you 
are discarded after a short trial. Thus, one by 
one, the Freshmen are weeded out until only 
a few remain who show the best promise. 

of becoming good oarsmen. These are then tried 
in the trial forms and finally put in the college 
eight. The Freshmen*s eights of the various col- 
leges race one another on the bumping system in 
Hilary Term. This race is called the ” torpids ” 
because the boats have fixed and not sliding seats 
and their pace is therefore slow or • torpid.' Ano- 
ther name for it is * toggers.’ Those men who 
have shown the best form in the Torpids are put 
in ^e regular college eight with the privilege of 
sliding seats; they then race with the boats of 
other colleges in the Bights Week of the next 
year. Those who row for their college sport 
boatiag colours which are highlypriaed as a mark 
ol honour and a proof of merit. 

Just as a College has an *' eight” of the best 
oarsmen so the University too has an e^ht of its 
own, manned by f^e very pick ci the oarsmen 
c^kooen Iram att the ocdlegni. Thus the University 
composed as It is d ei^t of ^ best oarsmen 
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chosen frotn the ct-ews of some twenty colleger 
is a most ])owerful racing craft. Its great busi- 
ness is to represent the University against Camb- 
ridge in the famous University Boat Race wliich 
is one of the great national sporting events of the 
year. It is as important as the Derby but far 
healthier and far more manly and free from the 
foul practices of the turf. That great competition 
in April is rightly said to be the soundest thing in 
England. Those who have the high privilege of 
representing their University on that great day are 
awarded the coveted Blue — the dark blue badge 
of Oxford, which is one of the proudest honours 
that sheer merit can earn for any Englishman. 

It was said a little while age that the best 
athletes have generally proved to be the most 
successful men in subsequent life. Now it is a curi- 
ous fact that many men who have pulled an oar in 
the University Boat Race, have risen to the 
highest ranks in the land. Many an Archbishop, 
Cabinet Minister and great administrator are 
included in the list; as examples, we may men- 
tion the late Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Ainpthill the last Governor of Madras. 

As with boating so with the other athletic 
exercises. Each college has two foot-ball teams 
(Rugby and Association) a hockey team, a cricket 
team and possibly a team for the newly intro- 
duced Canadian game of Lacrosse. Each team is 
made up of the best men in the college and each 
team elects its own captain. Foot-ball,, hockey 
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and lacrosse are played in winter. Cricket and 
tennis in summer. Inter-collegiate tournaments at 
these games are always being played between the 
various colleges. The colleges play one another 
and then sum up their victories and defeats to 
find out how they stand. Any man who is chosen 
to represent his college at one of these games 
against the other colleges, gains his college colours 
for that game. Just as -with the boating, the 
University has its own foot-ball and cricket and 
hockey teams made up of the very best players 
selected from the different colleges. They are 
therefore very powerful teams and their main 
business is, like that of the University eight, to 
compete against Cambridge. Any one chosen to 
play for the University against Cambridge is award- 
ed the much prized Blue. The University teams 
may play against more powerful teams than the 
Oambride one (c. g., the Australian cricketeers or 
South African foot-ballers) but the Blue is only 
obtained by playing against Cambridge. The Blue 
is rightly prized above the academic degree 
liecause it is far more difficult to obtain. There 
are hundreds of B. A.’s turned out every year but 
there are only eiglit boating Blues, only fifteen 
Rugby Blues, only eleven cricket blues, selected 
out of an under-graduate population of over three 
thousand. The Blue is therefore by far the rarer 
honour. To the young man it stands for individual 
merit and for personal prowess which is so dear to 
youth ; to the University it stands for all that is 
manly in its system of training, while to the nation 
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it represents the most valuable asset it possesses — 
the factor which is the secret of the success of 
the English people all over the world— namely, 
the thews and sinews and the plack ^of its 
young men. 

Besides these great matches between tlio 
Universities whicli are followed witli profound 
interest bj' the entire nation, there are similar 
contests at atldetic exercises (such as running, 
jumping, boxing, fencing, swimming cfcc.) not only 
between the great Universities but also between 
indvidual colleges of the same University or of 
rival Universities. To represent your University 
on these occasions earns for you the Half-Blue, 
only second in importance to the full Blue. Inter- 
university contests take ]>lacc even at ciioss and 
at golf. 

But by far the most interesting athletic contest 
is that which takes place once in every two years 
at Queen’s club when Oxford and Cambridge 
combine their forces and, as allies, represent 
England against Yale and Harvard, the two great 
American Universities which, together, represent 
America. That contest is one of the most inspiring 
and edifying sights that the world of sport has 
to offer. 

Enough has been said, it is hoiied, to show 
that athletics are an important part of ‘ Varsity life 
and a powerful factor iu the making up of the 
’Varsity man. 
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We have sketched rapidly the chief features of 
the social, intellectual and sporting sides Of Oxford 
life. It remains to say, in conclusion, that an 
Oxford education does not aim so much at pro- 
ducing a scholar or a mvant (although there are 
many such among the sons of Oxford) as it does at 
producing a thorougli gentleman, an intelligent 
member of society, trained in the lessons of self- 
help, and a good citizen. In Oxford the vague 
word “ education ” denotes a training of all the 
faculties, both mental and bodily, so that they 
shall be of the gi’catost possible use to the indi- 
vidual possessing them to the end that the person 
educated in tliis sonse should be as complete an 
“ all-round ” man as iwssible. To train the mind 
of a person to the neglect of his body or of his 
morals would be, from the University’s point of 
view, a one-sided education, and just as bad as it 
would bo to train the body and neglect the mind. 
A perfect man according to this view should 
have all his faculties, as nearly as possible, equally 
devcloijed and made sublervient to his- will. A 
one-sided education is like an unhealthy growth ; 
it is as if a child’s head were to grow at the 
normal rate while the rest of his body remained 
stunted. The result would be a monstrosity. 
Such a being would be badly handicapped in a 
competition with healthy men. 

Many defects and demerits have been alleged 
against Oxfonl education by various people at 
various times, and some of them with a good ^how 
ot justice ; for instance, it is said that there is 
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nothing to prevent an Oxford student from getting 
into debt or being very drunken or idle ; that at 
Oxford you specialize in one subject too early and 
are therefore apt to be narrow ; that the modern 
scientific spirit has met with no response or en- 
couragement at Oxford and that undue importance 
is attached to classics ; that athletics are over- 
done and so on and so forth. Some of these 
charges can be fully and others partly answered, 
w'hile yet others are baaed on assumptions which are 
themselves disputed points as for instance, wheth- 
er it is really wrong to overestimate the value of 
classics or to overdo athletics. But it is neither 
within the scope nor the ])urpose of this paper 
to enter into controversies. It is sufficient to say 
in a general way that if a system is to be judged 
by its results, the Oxford and Cambridge system of 
training has surely, more than justified its existence. 
More than nine-tenths of the great men of the 
nation have belonged to the one or the other Univer- 
sity ; statesmen, like Salisbury, Gladstone, Peel (to 
go no further back than the 10th century) ; great 
proconsuls like Ourzon, Rhodes, Milner ; poets 
like Shelly, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Coleridge ; 
men of .science like Sir Oliver Lodge, Darwin, 
Lord Kelvin, Sir Robert Ball and J. J. Thompson ; 
Divines like Pusey and Keble, and Lawyers like 
Diecy, Bryce, Maitland and Anson are all sons 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

But there is one merit about Oxford life, which 
in my opinion, surpasses all other merits and 
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makes amends for all defects. It is the sheer 
delightfulness of University life. Even if Oxford 
offered no educational advantages whatever, it 
would still be well worth one’s while to go there 

solely for the delight of being an undergraduate 

that is to say, if there i.s such a thing as enjoy- 
ment in this world and if enjoyment is anything 
of a powerful motive with men— which it 
undoubtedly is. 








